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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@—. 
HE country heard on Tuesday with some alarm that Lord 
Salisbury had suffered a slight relapse. He had driven 
from Hatfield to Arlington Street to hold a Cabinet Council and 
sign some urgent papers, and the exertion brought on a rise 
of temperature. By the latest accounts he is better, but 
he is clearly suffering from long-continued overwork as 
well as from the sequele of influenza, and must take a short 
bat complete holiday at his own house, Beaulieu, on the 
Riviera. It is asserted that Sir W. Broadbent, who is 
attending him, will also take a holiday there. Lord Salisbury 
has through life showed much recuperative power, but he is 
sixty-eight, which used to be considered old, and it is a ques- 
tion for discussion whether in keeping two of the great offices 
of State in his own hands he is not reducing the probable 
length of his services to the country. There ought, in fact, 
to be a reorganisation of the Cabinet. For the present, 
during Lord Salisbury’s illness or absence, Mr. Balfour will 
do any emergent work at the Foreign Office, a duty which he 
is said by those who know, to discharge exceptionally well. 
Indeed, any one who has succeeded as Secretary for Ireland 
must have in him some of the quality of a diplomatist. 














It seems to be admitted by all experts that Great Britain 
really needs one minute morsel of China. This is defined 
by Sir W. Robinson, who for five years has been the suc- 
cessful Governor of Hong-kong, as a strip of hilly mainland, 
nine miles long, at the back of the island, which it ought to be 
easy to obtain from the Government of Pekin. At present 
Hong-kong, which is a position of great value, is domi- 
nated from hills only a mile distant, and is so crowded with 
the Chinese who flock to it for protection and freedom to 
make money, that it is nearly impossible to maintain the 
sanitary regulations needed to keep it free from plague. If 
this strip were obtained and fortified there would be room 
to build, and moreover the great stores of coal which it 
is necessary to keep at Hong-kong would be safe from 
a sudden descent. By the way, is the Admiralty doing 
anything for the protection of our forgotten Colony in 
the centre of the Indian Ocean, the minute group of 
islets described officially as “Chagos,” and assumed at 
the Colonial Office to be a dependency of the Mauritius ? 
There is a Lieutenant-Governor there and a doctor, and some 
coolies and an enormous store of coal, but we have never 
heard of any arrangements for the protection of those 
valuables. Indeed, we could recommend to any Inspector of 
Schools with a penchant for worrying, the question, “ Where 
is Chagos?” The schoolmaster is sure not to know. 





There is no news from China this week, only a 
juantity of rumours. It is rumoured that Russia has 
s'ven us “assurances,” that France has asked for Hainan 
or something else in China, that Corea is in revolt 








the Manchu dynasty. We would recommend to our readers a 
careful perusal of the long letter which appears in our “ Cor- 
respondence ” columns. They will see in it evidence that 
China is seething with new ideas, and inclined to seek foreign 
guidance in a way hitherto not witnessed. 


The German Government has withdrawn the ‘ Oldenburg’ 
from the harbour of Canea, and retired from the European 
Concert so far as Crete is concerned. The Emperor, it is 
stated, is disgusted at the persistence with which the 
candidature of Prince George of Greece is pressed by 
Russia and other Powers, and as he cannot resist the 
appointment, he takes this method of emphasising his 
disapproval. Austria, though indifferent, will follow the 
lead of her ally, and Russia, France, and Great Britain 
are thus left in charge of the destinies of Crete. They 
intend, it seems clear, to make the island a principality 
with Prince George as Prince, a moderate loan for early 
expenses, and a composite gendarmerie. If Prince George is 
anything of an administrator that scheme should do very well, 
for the Cretans, Mahommedan as well as Christian, are tired 
of the situation, and if peremptorily restrained from outrage 
will devote themselves to trade and agriculture. Technically, 
it must be admitted, the German Emperor is in the right, for 
had the arrangement adopted been sanctioned before the war, 
all the bloodshed and expense and international risk incurred 
would have been saved. The truth, however, that Europe, 
mainly at the instigation of Germany, adopted a thoroughly 
bad policy is no reason for persisting in it, more especially 
when it has so failed that a combination of all Europe has 
been made to look ridiculous. 


The latest news in regard to Spain and America is all 
in the direction of a peacefal solution of the difficulties 
between the two countries. We have given elsewhere our 
reasons for believing that, in spite of appearances, this 
“slowing down” in American feeling has not materially 
improved the situation. The known facts which remain as 
before are, shortly, these. America persists in her right to 
demand that Spain shall put an end tothe Ciban anarchy, 
and Spain doggedly and dumbly refuses to alter her course 
at America’s dictation. Meantime both countries aré 
arming with furious activity. America has bought two 
Brazilian cruisers, the Navy Office is working day and 
night to get a strong squadron afloat in home waters, 
and to man and arm the coast defences on the Atlantic. 
Spain, at the same time, is said to be buying fast 
steamers which can be used as cruisers, and is energetically 
preparing a torpedo flotilla. The financiers, both in Europe ‘ 
and America, are doing everything they can to gain time, so 
great are the moneyinterests involved. Washington is said 
to be full of men of many millions who are lobbying hard 
in favour of a peaceful solution. They will probably succeed 
in gaining time, but not in securing peace, unless they can 
alter the declared policy of either Spain or America, The 
report on the causes of the explosion on the ‘Maine’ will, 
it is said, be made on Monday. 
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It is essential for those who are interested in this Cuban 
question to remember that peace and war do not rest with 
the Washington Government alone. The Government of 
Madrid, though courteous in tone and strongly held back by 
the financiers, is greatly irritated by what it thinks the in- 
solent attitude of America, while the people are angry to a 
degree which may reveal itself during the elections. It is not 
probable that General Weyler has, as alleged, written a 
private letter confessing that he felt the arrival of the 
‘Maine’ an insult calling for vengeance, which he prepared 
to take; but it is certain that he is willing to fight the Union, 
and that he is the “sword” of the strong Clerical-Conserva- 
tive party in Spain. His gloomy and fierce temper is no 
drawback in their estimation. It is also certain that Spain 
is making great sacrifices to procure torpedo-boats and 
arms, that she has bid against the Washington Treasury for 
cruisers, and that her statesmen think it impossible to pro- 
tract for many months so ruinous a situation. There may, 
therefore, be an explosion of feeling in Madrid as well as 
in Washington, and if there is, the Spaniards are almost 
sure to adopt a reckless course. They think they have 
nothing to fear for the independence of Spain, and they will 
risk everything else rather than be false to their own ideas 
of honour and their pride in their past history. 


In all probability the news of a battle on the Nile will have 
reached England before, or soon after, these pages are in our 
readers’ hands. The telegrams of Thursday and Friday 
showed that the Dervishes, who a week or two ago crossed 
the Nile, were marching down its eastern bank towards our 
fortified camp on the Atbara under their two leaders, Mahmoud 
and Osman Digna. The enemy were seen by the gunboats 
advancing steadily in a crescent formation, with the cavalry 
on the flanks and the guns and infantry massed in the centre. 
The gunboats were not fired at by the Dervish artillery, as 
Mahmoud, it is said, does not wish to injure them, but to take 
them and use them himself. In all probability the Dervishes 
will be allowed to hurl themselves on our positions on the 
Nile and on the Atbara, which latter place General Lewis has 
made impregnable. The Daily News correspondent, telegraph- 
ing on Thursday from Kenur—a place about ten miles below 
the junction of the Nile and Atbara and our headquarters— 
states that dissensions have broken out between Mahmoud 
and Osman Digna. The latter wishes to cross the Atbara 
and to strike across the desert to Berber, and this plan of 
campaign is said to have prevailed. War is always uncertain, 
but barring some astonishing accident, the Dervishes should 
be completely smashed and pulverised when once we get in 
touch with them. Our troops, native and English, are in 
splendid condition, and the bulk of the officers have been 
trained in desert-fighting for many years, and are more than 
a match for the Dervishes in all desert-lore. Men like 
General Hunter, General Macdonald, General Lewis, Colonel 
Broadwood, and Major Fitton, not to mention the Sirdar, 
Colonel Wingate, and Slatin Pasha, are men who have 
devoted some of the best years of their lives to the closest and 
most zealous study of Nile and desert warfare. 


The Governor of Bombay has taken precisely the course 
which we ventured last week to indicate as the safest. He 
has held a conference with the Justices of the Peace, who are 
of all creeds, and has issued orders prohibiting search-parties 
and all rules interfering with the performance of funeral rites. 
The riots, therefore, are over, as well as the very extensive 
strikes which followed them. It remains to carry out hygienic 
measures with extreme severity, warning the citizens that 
unless the visits of the Plague can be prevented the prosperity 
of Bombay will be at an end. The people are very anxious 
both for money and for health, though they care compara- 
tively little about death, and so long as their religious ideas 
are not interfered with they will submit to very strong orders 
indeed. It is most unfortunate that in a city like Bombay, 
of which the very soil has been corrupted, fire should be the 
only efficacious cleanser, but a good big debt will not ruin so 
rich a municipality. 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain asked the House to vote a 
Supplementary Estimate of £120,000 for the West Indian 
Colonies. He could not, he explained, enter upon the general 


i | 
question, as negotiations were pending with the United States 
and with Canada, which it was hoped would result in 
reciprocity arrangement. If such an arrangement were 
made it would greatly help the sugar industry. At present 
three-quarters of the whole production of the West Indies 
went to America. The difficulty was that the West Indies 
would have to reduce their import duties in a way which 
would undoubtedly disorganise their Budgets. Pending this 
solution of the problem, he asked for a grant in the first place 
to wipe off certain deficits which have accrued—in many cageg 
over a considerable period—in eight of the islands, or groups 
of islands, and next for a grant to assist in a land settlement 
in St. Vincent—i.e., in placing the negroes on the soil ag 
small proprietors—and in making roads in Dominica. Ip 
St. Vincent it would be necessary to buy certain derelict 
estates on which to make the settlements, but in Dominica 
there was plenty of good Crown land available. Mr. Chamber. 
lain, in a passage with which all reasonable men will agree, 
dwelt upon the special obligation which rests upon us to do 
our best to help the West Indian population. We originally 
placed the negroes on the islands, and we cannot escape the 
responsibility thus created. 


In the debate which followed Mr. Chamberlain’s eminently 
reasonable and statesmanlike handling of the matter was 
fully endorsed by Mr. Sydney Buxton and Sir Edward Grey, 
The latter pointed out that the grant-in-aid was specially 
likely to do good to St. Vincent and Dominica because the 
condition of these two islands was by no means hopeless, 
Dr. Morris, the able official from Kew, had reported in a 
favourable sense as to both places. In Dominica the soil was 
very rich. The cheapest way of relieving the necessities of 
the islands was likely to be that of developing their resources, 
With this view we entirely and cordially agree. On the whole 
the debate was most satisfactory, and shows that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of rushing into the policy for which 
the extreme advocates of the sugar industry have been 
clamouring. We trust that the Government will not be 
deterred from making the arrangement with the United 
States and Canada by any dread as to the results of abolish- 
ing the import duties. Unless we are greatly mistaken, those 
duties have largely helped to injure our West Indian Colonies, 
Free trade will revive them. In the final division the Govern- 
ment majority was 176, only 46 Members being found to 
oppose them. 


On Tuesday Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire) tried to 
induce the House of Commons to pass an abstract Motion 
in favour of “ Home-rule all round.” The House is always at 
its worst when it tries to discuss a sophistical abstraction, 
and the debate that followed was below contempt, except for 
the masterly speech from Mr. Balfour, with which it practi- 
cally closed. Mr. Balfour has made many good speeches, but 
this one, for thought, sound sense, and clearness of vision, has 
never been surpassed. He began by pointing out that the 
debate was not a debate between Unionists and Home-rulers, 
but really one between two sections of Home-rulers. He then 
drew a picture of what “Home-rule all round” meant, and 
killed it by a single question. It is, he said, a form of Home-rule 
“involving an Imperial Parliament sitting in London, an 
English Parliament sitting in London, with an Imperial 
Ministry and an English Ministry both sitting in London; 
a Scotch Parliament with a Scotch Ministry sitting in 
Edinburgh; a Welsh Parliament and a Welsh Ministry, and 
an Irish Parliament with an Irish Ministry sitting in Dublin. 
Can anybody talk of such a scheme seriously ? ” 


Mr. Balfour later in his speech made an excellent point when 
he dealt with the willingness shown to appoint Scotsmen and 
Irishmen to all English posts. But he remembered distinctly 
when he was responsible for a great deal of Irish patronage 
that it would have been practically impossible in an enormous 
number of cases to appoint anybody but an Irishman. 
“When I was responsible for the patronage of Scotland it 
was always a thing to be borne in mind that one candidate 
for the place was a Scotchman and another an Englishman.” 
That never enters into the head of anybody appointing to an 
English office, but, of course, it would directly you created 








an English nationality and stimulated the separatist feelir:. 
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for then you would make every Englishman feel that he 
stands over against four other nationalities. “ Anything 
more absolutely injurious to the interests of Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland than the raising of such jealous feelings of 
separatism I cannot imagine.” The whole thing is, of course, 
anabsurdity. Still, for the benefit of our Radical and N oncon- 
formist readers we will make a quotation from a source which 
we hope some of them still reverence. In the days of the 
Commonwealth the question of “Home-rule all round 

was touched upon in that marvellous Assembly, the Council of 
the Army. This was what Cromwell had to say in opposition 
to throwing the Constitution into the melting-pot :—“ And if 
go, what do you think the consequences of that would be? 
Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter con- 
fusion? Would it not make England like Switzerland,— 
one county against another, as one canton of the Swiss is 
against another? And if so, what would that produce 
but an absolute desolation,—an absolute desolation of the 


nation?” 


There was a great debate in the Commons on Wednesday 
on the second reading of a Bill brought in by Mr. Pickersgill 
to establish a Court of Criminal Appeal. The object of the 
Bill is to secure to persons found guilty of crime an appeal 
toa Court of three or more superior Judges, which, as the 
accused would be able to plead new evidence, would be virtually 
are-trial, Mr. Asquith supported the principle of the Bill, but 
the Government objected to the introduction of such a 
measure by any but a responsible Minister. The Bill was, 
therefore, defeated by a vote of 180 to116. That is only an 
evasion of the question, but we confess we have no sympathy 
with the proposal, which would greatly increase the expense 
of criminal trials, would diminish the responsibility of juries, 
and would do no good after all, the Home Office being a 
better, because less shackled, appellate Tribunal than any 
Court could be. There is serious danger of introducing 
American “justice” here, under which it is nearly impossible 
to get a murderer properly hanged until his offence has been 
forgotten. A certain dramatic completeness in a criminal 
trial is almost as essential to educate the conscience of the 
people as impartial justice itself. 


The meeting and dinner of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce—which body we are unfeignedly glad to see has re- 
fused to commit itself officially to a policy of countervailing 
duties on sugar—was held in London on Wednesday. The 
speeches were unusually bright and interesting. Sir Albert 
Rollit told some excellent stories a propos of commerce and edu- 
cation. They appreciated, he said, the Edinburgh Professor’s 
defence of logic and philosophy, who when he saw chalked on his 
door, “ This road leads to nowhere,” chalked under it, ‘‘ Never- 
theless a good road to take exercise upon,” but they protested 
against the old spirit of the University don who said of 
science, “We know nothing of it here; we don’t even teach 
it.’ Lord Charles Beresford, if too bellicose in tone, was 
sensible in matter. We could not, he said, drive the Russians 
out of Manchuria, and it would do us no good if we could. 
What we wanted was a better naval base. “ Hong-kong was 
not a proper base. We ought somehow to get Mirs Bay.” 
Lord Rosebery’s speech was finished, humorous, sug- 
gestive, — and weak, like all his public utterances. If 
our fleets and armies were not guided by statesmen and 
animated by fair dealing they were useless. Lord Rosebery 
reminded his hearers that this country had arrived at the 
dangerous epoch, for it had not been engaged in a European 
war for forty years. 


A considerable figure has disappeared from the industrial 
world. In 1856 Henry Bessemer, son of a French artist in Hert- 
fordshire, and by nature an inventor, conceived it possible to 
turn iron into steel by blowing a current of air through the 
molten masses. Formerly they had been converted by the 
excessively dificult and costly process known as “ puddling,” 
that is, tossing the fluid metal in scoops at the end of long rods 
by hand. The workmen in that trade being men of special 
size and constitution, were often paid a pound aday. After 
five years of futile effort to make ironmasters understand, he 
set up works for himself in Sheffield, which prospered so 
exceedingly that the whole trade were compelled to adopt his 
plan. At present more than eight millions of tons of iron 





are converted in the steel-making countries by the Bessemer 
process every year, and it is not too much to say that he first 
made modern engineering possible. Gigantic bridges, for in- 
stance, could not have been built without his discovery, and 
many railways would have cost too much. He only received a 
million for his royalties, which is poor pay compared with 
that which many a South African jobber in mines has earned; 
but the profits of his own works were for years very 
considerable. Mr. Bessemer received a decoration in 1879, 
and devoted the evening of his life to experiments in the 
manufacture of reflecting telescopes of abnormal size; but 
he does not appear to have obtained in this department of 
inquiry any great success. England owed almost as much to 
Henry Bessemer as to Arkwright, but the only public honour 
he received was knighthood, like any Sheriff of London. 


The new London County Council held its first meeeting on 
Tuesday and elected its officers. Mr. T. M’Kinnon Wood 
was elected Chairman, Lord Welby Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
Harris—a Moderate—Deputy Chairman. Ten Aldermen 
were also elected, two of whom were Moderates. It 
was also announced that Lord Farrer and Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, both Aldermen, had retired. It is rnmoured 
that these seats will be given to Moderates. We can- 
not feel much sympathy with the assertion that the 
Moderates should have been treated more generously. The 
Progressives have won the day, and it is better that they 
should have a free hand, and that the experiment of 
administering London on their principles should have a 
full and thorough trial. They will of course tax us ad miseri- 
cordiam, but that will be a good object-lesson. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Akers Douglas 
asked for a vote of £2,550,000 for new public buildings in 
London, of which sum £800,000 was for completing the South 
Kensington Museum, £475,000 for a new War Office, and 
£600,000 for the erection of buildings on the Parliament Street 
site and for the widening of Whitehall. The present Savings 
Bank Department is to be handed over to the Post Office, and a 
new Savings Bank Department’s building isto be erectedin West 
Kensington, where it can be more cheaply housed. The actual 
expense to be incurred is not so large as it looks, for £1,000,000 
willultimately be received by the Government forold sites. This 
sum, when deducted, brings the total cost down to £1,550,000. 
The criticisms passed on the proposal were, on the whole, 
favourable, though Sir William Harcourt considered that the 
spending of £800,000 on South Kensington was portentous. 
He was extremely pessimistic in regard to the new buildings 
adding to the architectural beauty of the Metropolis. Eight 
hundred thousand pounds is, no doubt, a very large sum to 
spend on South Kensington, but at the same time it is absurd 
to have a vast and splendid collection so badly housed. We 
greatly fear from Mr. Akers Douglas’s remarks that the 
Government is going to make the serious blunder of not ex- 
tending South Kensington according to the beautiful 
plan already in existence. The old plan gave us the only 
really beautiful and satisfactory piece of modern street 
architecture to be found in London,—the red building in the 
Exhibition Road. Surely when you have got a good thing 
it is wise to follow it. 


London has this week witnessed a curious scene which 
testifies to many things. Miss Nellie Farren, formerly a 
burlesque actress of great popularity, has fallen on evil days, 
having lost her savings in a theatrical enterprise and suffered 
from rheumatic fever. The profession resolved, therefore, 
to give her a benefit at Drury Lane, and as every actor 
and actress of note assisted in the performance on Thursday, 
public interest grew keen. Heavy prices were paid for 
reserved seats, Drury Lane Theatre was crammed, and it 
was announced on Friday that the total sum taken was 
£6,000. We venture to say that no poet, author, or public 
benefactor of any kind would, under the same circumstances, 
have received half as much. No one will grudye the unfor- 
tunate lady the money, but how London must thirst for 
amusements it understands 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S ILLNESS. 


OR the moment, owing to his illness, Lord Salisbury 
F is Premier and Mr. Balfour Foreign Secretary, and 
we cannot say we should be sorry if the arrangement, 
without any reason in illness, became a permanent one. 
The division of the offices is, as we have repeatedly main- 
tained, the arrangement most conducive tu the good of the 
State, which requires a strong and unembarrassed head of 
the Executive, and will require one more and more urgently 
as the Queen passes lingeringly into true old age. The 
forces of European men and women endure much longer 
than they did, so that the eighty of our day is only 
equivalent to the seventy of a previous generation, but still 
after eighty everybody except Mr. Gladstone must be con- 
sidered old. It is not well that there should be no 
Premier, as is at present the case, and not well that the 
foreign action of the country should be undiscussed by 
statesmen until it is settled past reconsideration. To talk 
of the Cabinet as regards such matters is more or less of a 
formula, for no Cabinet can dismiss its chief or refuse to 
acknowledge the assurances which he has given to an 
Ambassador. We incline to believe, too, that in selecting 
his nephew as his Jocwm tenens Lord Salisbury shows his 
usual accurate appreciation of the qualities of the men 
around him. Mr. Balfour knows nearly as much as his 
uncle, he has as much power of reflection, and his will in 
regard to controversies which he considers important is 
probably even stronger. His fine temper makes him an 
excellent diplomatist—after all, the chief benefit of diplo- 
matic training is to create in the mind the equivalent of 
fine temper—he knows intuitively, as he repeatedly showed 
in Ireland, the difference between the substance of a 
question and its details, and he has the habit, like his 
uncle, of remembering that the interests of Great Britain 
are as wide as the sea, and that every decision an- 
nounced in London has a reflex effect in all the capitals 
of the world. The Unionist party neither could nor 
would raise any objection, and the singie difficulty 
would be the fact that Mr. Balfour is in the House of 
Commons and must remain there. He would be lost in 
an assembly where no one would ever rouse him till he 
exhibited his best powers. Is it, however, the fact that 
a Foreign Secretary cannot sit in the Commons without 
danger to the State? There is an impression abroad to 
that effect, which affects the distribution of offices, the 
idea being that ever since the last reduction in the 
suffrage the House of Commons has lost something of 
reticence, calmness, and possibly even patriotism ; but we 
see little foundation for the charge. The House reflects 
Opinion just as it always did. There never was, for 
example, a Session in which foreign affairs were more 
“burning” than during the present one, and never a 
Session which was calmer, not to say more dull. If any- 
thing, there has been too little “imprudence” in the 
House, with the result that the Government has been 
encouraged to inform it rather too little. Members have 
almost abstained from debate, and interpellation, though 
pretty frequent, has been marked both by prudence and, 
as regards one question at least, the war on the Indian 
Frontier, magnanimity. We question if either Canning 
or Palmerston would have shrunk from meeting such a 
House of Commons, and do not see why Foreign Secre- 
taries like them should never have successors. The 
notion, in fact, that democracy is unreasonable in foreign 
affairs is one of those notions which an aristocracy enter- 
tains because it only half comprehends its rival. The demo- 
cracy is much more self-distrustful than Peers think about 
all of which it is ignorant, and much more anxious for a clear 
lead, which it will follow, in America as well as England, 
even when it is vexed. The common people bore with 
the great war, it must be remembered, long after they 
felt the great war to be ruinous to their prosperity. 
On the other hand, if it is safe to make a Commoner 
Foreign Secretary, the advantages of that course are many 
and undeniable. To begin with, the present plan limits 
the area of choice to inconvenience. There are not above 
a hundred political Peers, and to confine the Crown and 
the nation to a selection among them must be unwise, 
more especially since diplomacy has ceased to be, if it ever 
was, a favourite career for Peers’ eldest sons. Peers 











may, it is true, be created, but a successful diplomatist ig 
not always a childless man or a member of a fami] 
so wealthy that the head of the house has only to cop. 


sent to his advancement. No doubt there is one 
diplomatist to-day who would make an admirable Fore; 
Secretary, but Lord Cromer, both in his qualities and hig 
singularly varied career, is more or less an accident, 
which we can hardly hope to see repeated. The choice of 
the Crown, always terribly limited by our system, which 
for instance, strikes a man like Sir Claude Macdonald out 
of the political lists, should be, as it is for all other offices 
except the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, at least as 
wide as Parliament. Then we cannot believe it to be wise 
that, while the House of Commons rules the State, it 
should always when discussing foreign affairs be com. 
pelled to rely either upon a subordinate or upon a Minister 
who takes his information at second hand. We have not 
the least wish to belittle either Sir E. Grey or Mr. Curzon, 
both of whom may yet attain bigh distinction in political 
life, but they would themselves acknowledge that their 
position in the Commons in difficult times has often embar. 
rassed them, and has prevented their using the arguments 
which arose in their own minds. They cannot differ from 
their chiefs or always interpret their decisions accurately, 
Sir Edward Grey sometimes read his replies, which is not 
the English practice ; and Mr. Curzon frequently uses hig 
considerable adroitness to make an answer, or even a 
speech, which shall seem to convey information but convey 
none. That is not a good method of inducing the repre. 
sentatives of a democracy to sympathise heartily with its 
Foreign Office, and increases instead of diminishing an 
appetite for information which, being unfed in the 
legitimate way, seizes greedily upon the intelligence that 
newspapers are eager to supply, but do not always succeed 
in their efforts to import “in good order and condition.” 
Twice at least within the last month national opinion has 
suffered for want of adequate information. 

The strongest arguments for a Foreign Secretary in the 
Commons still remain to be stated. It is bad for the 
House, which, remember, when it moves, rules, that it 
should be left uninstructed in the most important affairs 
of the Monarchy, and be even impressed with the notion 
that they are beyond its province. To say that sucl 
instruction will excite it, or make it unreasonable, or in 
any way produce mischief, is to say that the House of 
Commons cannot rule, a statement for which there is no 
evidence. It has ruled, with considerable success, in 
internal affairs, and as it has always had the power of 
interference in foreign affairs at will, and has spoiled 
nothing, there is no proof that it would rule badly in that 
department either. It would, in fact, in them, as in all 
other matters, be guided by its leaders, who when com- 
petent have quite as strong a hold of it as leaders have 
of the Lords,—a body which is liable to be swamped at a 
day’s notice by an influx of non-political country gentlemen. 
Rash speech there probably would be if the Foreign 
Minister sat in the Commons, but the speech would be 
no rasher than it is now, when it has occasionally to be 
rebuked by a Minister with something of acerbity and 
even anger. Foreign Governments, except in the rare 
cases when their chiefs feel personally insulted, attend to 
what Governments say, not what declaimers say; and 
declamation is limited, not encouraged, by the presence of 
a Minister, and by the sense of responsibility which when 
he is present falls upon the House. And finally, there is the 
additional strength which a Foreign Minister would gain 
from the visible, it may be the enthusiastic, support of the 
House of Commons. It makes a great difference if the 
Foreign Ambassador, who is almost always present at a 
great debate, can report to his Government that “the 
Foreign Secretary in delivering these serious sentences 
had obviously the support of the Members,” who, as all 
Europe knows by this time, do not once in a thousand 
times misrepresent the opinions of the people. There is 
no greater mistake into which foreign Courts fall about 
England than in treating its action as they would that of 
a Continental State, and reckoning on this person or that, 
this influence or the other, and leaving unnoticed that 
dull, half-suppressed “ brool” which all these “ persons ” 
and “influences” and parties will obey. “I have no 
answer to give,” Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
intimated to a pressing questioner on one dangerous 
occasion, “ but it is quite possible the people may have.” 
The association of the Commons with British foreign 
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it strength, and we are not 


re that the present habit of concealing that association 
dee not at jase help to foster those Continental errors 
as to British resolution which occasionally threaten peace. 
At all events we feel certain that there is as much to be 
said for the one House as for the other, and that the 
present practice therefore limits, without any sufficient 
reason, the choice of the Crown for an office which seems 
at the end of the century to be becoming the most impor- 
tant of all. We are all living, by the testimony of the 
newspapers, under a new régime of love, but how often 
we speak of war, and what a sum we are spending every 
year upon instruments the sole intent of which is to pour 


out painful death ! 


policy undoubtedly lends 





SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


F we are to judge only by the appearances of the hour, 
I everything seems to be pointing to a peaceful solution 
of the differences between Spain and the United States. 
The tone of the American Press is far less warlike, and both 
from Washington and Madrid the English newspapers 
receive daily a shower of reassuring telegrams. In spite 
of this fact, we agree with the general conclusions of a 
correspondent in America, whose letter is to be found in 
another column. As we read the indications, nothing 
has happened to improve the situation, though there is at 
present a genuine desire on all sides to gain time, and to 
avoid an immediate outbreak of hostilities. Let us 
attempt to examine a little more nearly the forces which 
are interested in allaying the war-fever, and in “slowing 
down” the pace at which events were moving a week ago. 


The first influence in favour of “slowing down” is 
that of Mr. McKinley. The President is, to begin with, 
sincerely anxious to avoid war if war can be avoided. 
Like all men of Anglo-Saxon race and tradition, he is 
steadied by power, and since his election his sense of 
statesmanship and responsibility has greatly developed. 
If war comes he will accept it, but he will do nothing to 
precipitate it, or to play into the hands of the Jingoes. 
The President is doubtless strengthened in his desire to 
gain time by the advice which he receives from the Navy 
Office and the Army Department. They tell him that 
their preparations are as yet most incomplete, but that a 
month’s, or even a fortnight’s, delay will make an enormous 
difference in the power of the United States to strike 
a decisive blow. Every week gained now may mean the 
shortening of the war, if it comes, by many months. If 
America were to meet with a reverse at the outset of 
the war the heart of Spain would be hardened. If 
America can act with signal force at the very beginning 
Spain will far more quickly yield to the inevitable. But 
President McKinley has, we expect, even stronger grounds 
for moving slowly afforded him by reports from the 
State Department. We have always held that the possible 
action of the Continental Powers must be taken into con- 
sideration when weighing the Cuban problem, and this 
view has lately been supported by news from various 
sources. Up till now the American correspondent of the 
Times has been strongly inclined to minimise the im- 
portance of the whole crisis, and he has most carefully 
abstained from introducing any sensational element into 
his statements. On Tuesday, however, he telegraphed 
from New York the following significant words :—‘ The 
series of telegrams from the correspondents of the Times 
in Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg have been cabled 
here and have produced an impression. They confirm 
the view held in Washington to which I lately referred,— 
namely, that Austria, for dynastic reasons, and Germany, 
for reasons partly of tariff disputes and partly of Im- 
perial feeling towards the United States, are using their 
moral weight in diplomacy on the side of Spain. It is 
not believed that any opposition has declared itself on the 
part of either Power of which this Government is obliged 
to take notice. But President McKinley is showing of 
late far more than ever before that kind of statesmanship 
which consists in the calculation of forces. He does 
take into account the state of feeling as well as of 
Opinion, in Europe as well as here.” This clearly means 
that the American Executive realises that if it goes to 
war with Spain it may conceivably find itself face to face 
not with Spain alone, but with a combination of Powers 
which, even if not inclined to intervene actively at once, 
may make the general outlook cloudy and precarious. No 








doubt this may be only a risk, ora possibility, or a chance, 
but it is one which the American Government would not 
care to run unprepared and without due consideration. 
The Americans would not be likely to alter their course 
because of a veiled Continental menace, but the fear of 
such a menace might very likely induce the Executive to 
“gu slow,” and to get the Navy into a state of prepara- 
tion which would insure immediate success. There is yet 
another force which is working very strongly in the direc- 
tion of delay. That is the influence of the great inter- 
national financiers. If war comes there will instantly be a 
crash in all Spanish financial affairs of the gravest nature. 
Spanish stocks of all kinds will at once become unsaleable. 
This may matter little or nothing to a country like Spain, 
which is virtually bankrupt, but it will matter a great deal 
to France. The financial affairs of Spain are controlled 
from Paris, and the Parisian bankers and financiers are, 
it is stated, loaded up with Sanish stocks of all kinds. If, 
then, there were a sudden financial collapse in Spain, it is 
impossible to overrate the disagreeableness of the results 
in Paris. The crash would not, of course, ruin France or 
Paris, but it would for the time deal a very heavy blow 
to many French financial houses, and affect disastrously 
many of the great moneyed people of France. But when 
financiers expect a crash, the one thing they desire above 
all others, the thing they will pray for, and even pay for, 
is a little time. If they can only get a little time, they 
may avoid the worst consequences of a crash, and arrange 
things so that the public at large, and not they, shall be 
the chief sufferers. With time “to get from under,” as 
the Americans say, the worst crashes can be robbed of 
their terrors. But, it may be said, how does all this affect 
the attitude of the United States? The Continental 
financiers have no power to influence either the American 
Government or American public opinion. We do not feel 
so sure. When Paris is in fear of a crash, so are Berlin, 
Vienna, and the other Continental Bourses, and all these, 
again, exercise a considerable effect upon the great 
American financiers, But the American financiers, if they 
act strongly and together, can influence both the Executive 
and the newspapers. They could not, of course, alter the 
policy of the Government or change the will of the people, 
but they could do a great deal to “slow down” the pace 
of a movement, especially if other influences were 
tending strongly in the same direction. Hence we do 
not doubt that the Bourse influence is everywhere 
being used to assure the world that the war- fever 
is dying out, that there is no immediate danger 
of an outbreak, and that the prospects are far 
more hopeful. We would gladly believe it if we 
could, for we do not desire war in this or in any 
case, but we cannot hide our heads in the sand and pretend 
that all danger is past. America is as determined as ever 
to stop the horrors that are going on in Cuba, and Spain 
is as determined as ever that she will not grant Cuba in- 
dependence. Meantime both Spain and America are 
arming with feverish haste. Who can say that these facts 
make for peace? We shall not feel that the risk of war 
is over till (1) America has declared that she has no right 
or wish to interfere in Cuban affairs, or till (2) Spain has 
said that she is willing to grant Cuba her independence. 


One feature of the present crisis deserves notice,— 
the outburst of good feeling that is being shown 
towards this country in the States. This feeling, re- 
member, does not flow from any desire to court the 
Old Country because she may be useful. It began over 
the rumours of an attack upon England by a coalition of 
the Continental Powers owing to the Chinese crisis. The 
danger, or supposed danger, of the British people awoke the 
race-feeling with a rush. The difficulties with Spain have 
increased that sentiment of essential unity which exists, 
though generally latent and unobserved, among all Anglo- 
Saxons. The American people have instinctively under- 
stood that their Spanish quarrel may bring them also 
face to face with a Continental coalition. This has made 
them realise that our race is not beloved on the 
Continent, and that it is possible that we may some day 
have to make common cause. The Americans are, we are 
glad to feel, quite right in assuming that they will have 
the sympathy of the people of these islands if they get 
involved in war with Spain. They will have something 
more if they are oppressed by a Continental alliance. If 
war comes with Spain a portion of our people may maintain 
a critical attitude, as they always do, but that attitude 
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will not really be unfriendly, and the mass of English- 
men will have but one desire,—that, be the merits what 
they may, the men of English blood and speech shall 
win. But the merits, in the judgment of ninety per cent. 
of our people, will be with the Americans. If our people 
once realised what is the condition to which Cuba has 
been reduced by Spain, we should have half England 
calling the Americans bard names because they had 
not intervened earlier to stop the cruelty and bloodshed 
that were being perpetrated at their very doors. 





“ HOME-RULE ALL ROUND.” 


HE chief comment we feel called upon to make, after 
reading the abortive debate in the House of 
Commons on that figment of the brain known as “ Home- 
rule all round,” is that it involves, for the United 
Kingdom, reversion to an outworn type. Radicalism, as 
embodied in the Resolution of Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
shows its lack of discernment as to the necessary drift of 
things by proposing to go backwards, to reverse the 
current of political evolution, and if not to restore the 
Heptarchy, yet at least to revive the chaos of the seven- 
teenth century. To his arguments the country will 
reply in the old Latin sentence, Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 
But before showing why “ Home-rule all round” is an 
idle and hopeless suggestion, it is useful to glance at the 
reason why such a suggestion should be made at all. The 
reason is very simple. Two purely Irish measures of 
Home-rule have been introduced and defeated, and have 
disappeared into the limbo of forgotten things. The 
Liberal party has suffered heavily from its association with 
these measures, and the result of the elections of 1895 con- 
vinced most members of the party that the “ predominant 
partner” was hostile, that even the bulk of Home-rule 
Liberals were indifferent, and that the Home-rule cause 
did not “pay.” When Lord Rosebery, who confessed in 
the House of Lords that he was not burning with zeal in 
behalf of Home-rule, talked at Edinburgh about the 
attitude of the “predominant partner,” he was only 
putting into plain words what most Liberals thought in 
their hearts. But there was the party pledged to Home- 
rule, and there were the Irish allies waiting for the due 
fulfilment of the contract. On the one side was a 
solemnly repeated pledge, on the other the warnings of 
all practical politicians and the fatal figures of the polls, 
indicating the impossibility of any Liberal Ministry so 
long as the party was tied to an Irish alliance. 

Under these circumstances the Radical wing of the 
party resolved to effect the kind of compromise which 
is so dear to the heart of weak people who believe 
neither in themselves nor in their cause. They said, 
‘The people are bored by Ireland,’ and they also 
said, ‘But we are pledged to Home-rule.’ There- 
fore, they concluded, it would be a way out of the 
difficulty if they were to merge the Irish question in a 
general declaration, which appeared to sound well, in 
favour of “ Home-rule all round.” By this means a show 
of consistency is maintained, Welsh particularism is 
gratified, the Scottish Home-rulers are “ squared,” the 
Liberal-Irish alliance is intact, and an unpleasant diffi- 
culty is shirked. But this plausible sophistry, like all weak 
compromises, has deceived nobody, and has seriously 
aided the fissiparous tendencies of the Liberal party. 
Two courses were possible. The Radicals might have 
said, ‘We renounce Irish Home-rule as an impossible 
dream ;’ or they might have said, ‘We shall stand by 
Home-rule at all costs.’ Either course would have been 
honourable, however disastrous. But most assuredly 
the “Home-rule all round” solution of an urgent 
problem is neither honourable to Radical political 
ethics nor a sign of genuine political capacity. For, 
apart from the political analysis of this piece of 
imposture, to which we shall turn immediately, what 
has Radicalism gained by its fatuous device? Mr. 
Redmond instantly told the Radical Home-rulers that 
in vain was their net set in the sight of Hibernian 
birds. Nobody with a particle of judgment was going 
to walk into such a palpable trap as had been con- 
structed by the Radical Committee. The Irish question, 
said Mr. Redmond, stood by itself, and was not to 
be merged in any general scheme for reviving seventeenth 
century conditions in Great Britain. Now what Mr. 
Redmond says in Ireland Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy have 











to say, so as to create the impression that their patriotism 
glows no less intensely than his. The result therefore, go 
far as Ireland is concerned, has been that “ Home-rulg 
all round,” by increasing the suspicion that the Home. 
rule cause was being beaten out so very thin as to be 
nearly transparent, has manifestly widened the gulf 
between the Irish and the Radicals. Tuesday’s debatg 
in the House of Commons enabled all of us to peep into 
its yawning depths. A second outcome of the com. 
promising folly of the Radicals has been to accentuate 
the differences between them and their supposed leaders, 
Sir William Harcourt took good care to keep away 
from Tuesday’s debate; he is too old a hand to be 
caught by the superficial craze for constitution-mon- 
gering which has seized on some of his followers, 
Mr. Morley is known to be opposed to the quasi- 
Federal cry; and we confess we should have thought 
more highly of him had he taken part in the discussion 
and brought his analytic judgment to bear on a pr: posal 
which he believes to be an idle dream. It was left to Sir 
Robert Reid and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
represent the Liberal Front Bench; and the former talked 
about congestion of business, while the latter uttered vague 
generalities, which seem to us to have committed him to 
nothing in particular. Evidently the Liberal leaders do 
not intend to make of “ Home-rule all round ” a rallying 
cry. All that the Radicals have accomplished, therefore, 
is to reveal the strategic weakness of their unfortunate 
position. 

But to come to the merits of the question apart from 
its effect on the fortunes of parties. ‘“ Home-rule all 
round” means the substitution of a Federal system for 
that which now prevails in the United Kingdom. Now, 
Federalism is, as Sir Henry Maine would have put it, 
merely a form of government. There is nothing divine 
about it ; it is not a heaven-inspired means of meeting and 
solving political problems. It is the most difficult and 
complicated of all systems to work, and it has never 
yet, so far as we know, been voluntarily adopted as a 
substitute for a unified composite State. On the other 
hand, it has often provided a useful means for uniting 
hitherto sundered, or very loosely united, communities; 
the historic examples being the Achaian League, the 
Dutch United Provinces, the Swiss Republic, and the 
United States. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
Federalism is a blessing when it tends to what the 
preamble of the American Constitution calls “‘a more 
perfect union,” and a curse when it tends to dissolve a 
union which has been slowly built up through the efflux 
of time. Now the political structure of the United 
Kingdom being the result of the growth of centuries, to 
substitute a Federal arrangement for that structure is to 
disunite, to undo, to put back the hands on the dial, to 
make for retrogression and dislocation. The component 
parts of Great Britain are not scattered communities 
which it is desirable to bring closer together with- 
out making the tie too onerous, as were the Thir- 
teen Colonies before the adoption of the American 
Constitution, or, in a lesser degree, the Swiss Cantons 
before 1848. They are, on the contrary, communities 
which have been drawing closer and closer, and which 
‘“‘ Home-rule all round” proposes to drive further apart, 
either on the specious ground of promoting the better 
despatch of public business, or on the sentimental ground 
of a recognition of “nationalities.” Clearly, therefore, 
Federalism, while very good for Switzerland, which it 
unifies, is just as bad for Great Britain, which it dissolves. 
Kven in Federal countries the tendency is towards greater 
absorption by the Federal bodies of local powers. The 
United States settled the question once for all by the 
Civil War, since which Congress has become, in cus- 
tomary language as well as in actual fact, more obviously 
national and less purely Federal; and, if this is so in a 
new, vast community whose States had originally sovereign 
powers, how much more is the unifying tendency irre- 
sistible in an old community like ours, whose component 
parts have been steadily drawing closer through centuries. 


If the members of the Radical Committee, instead of 
concocting schemes to “ square ” rival interests, would take 
the trouble to read the essays in the “ Federalist,” they 
would find that the makers of the most successful Federal 
system the world has known, conceived that some 
relative equality was an essential feature in a Federation. 
No one State, it is pointed out, must be so strong that it 
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can outweigh the others combined. Accordingly, though 
New York and Illinois are very much larger than Delaware 
and Rhode Island, neither of them is large enough to 
swamp the votes of the other members of the Union. 
Now, the condition of the United Kingdom is so mani- 
festly different as to upset any Federal scheme at once. 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland combined have not one- 
third the population of the “ predominant partner,” whose 
predominance is the outcome of the facts of Nature and 
the movements of history. How does any one suppose 
that a Federation could exist where such conditions obtain ? 
We may be told that the case of Germany answers this 
question, for Germany is a kind of Federal Empire, and 
yet Prussia is so big a factor in that Empire as to out- 
weigh all the other States. But, apart from the fact that 
the German Constitution of 1871 was an attempt to unite 
States by a closer tie, and so the exact opposite of “ Home- 
rule all round,” the very charge brought in Germany at 
the present time is one against Prussia of too overweening 
influence in the Empire. The truth is that if some 
Federal scheme were adopted here which replaced the 
silken ties of sentiment by the iron bonds of legal 
restraint, as in the case of Prussia and the other 
German States, the grasping domination of England 
might easily become a reality, for her interests as a 
separate State would be set in sharp contrast, possibly 
in antagonism, to the interests or supposed interests of 
other members of the Federation. There is a law of 
economy in government as in logic, and it seems to us to 
be this,—never create additional legal restrictions when 
you can do without them. To that axiom we may add 
another. Without joining in the widespread cry against 
Parliamentary assemblies, we do not desire to see more 
“talking shops” than are necessary. We need one to 
supervise the common affairs and to pass the statutes of 
a united people, but we need no more. We do not for a 
moment imagine that no improvements in administration 
can be made; but the multiplication of law-making, or, 
as Mr. Balfour showed Federalism must mean, govern- 
ment-making, assemblies, with their disputed jurisdiction 
and their rival claims, is a retrogressive step which solves 
nothing, and which involves a very dangerous assertion of 
mere strength by the “ predominant partner.” 





PARTY CHARACTERISTICS. 


—=< have characteristics as strongly marked, and 
often also as contradictory, as have individuals. At 
the present moment nothing is more remarkable than the 
conflicting characteristics that belong to the Liberal or 
Home-rule party. The differences in its appearance when 
viewed at a distance or at close quarters, or when con- 
sidered at the top or at the bottom, are most striking and 
peculiar. Considered in the mass, and judged by its more 
general professions, a certain earnestness and enthusiasm of 
tone is the special mark of the Liberal party. The rank-and- 
file may in reality be pretty much the same as the rank- 
and-file of the Unionists, but undoubtedly they display a 
marked fervour for all that is opposed to worldliness and 
cynicism. The party glories in the fact that it believes 
in what its opponents call “fads” and “ panaceas” and 
plans for making men happy and virtuous by Acts of 
Parliament. Thousands of its humbler members sincerely 
believe that if the Liberal party could only be given a 
completely free hand in the matter of legislation, they 
would be able to build a new heaven and a new earth out 
of “clauses,” “ provisoes,” and “sub-sections.” It is 
for this reason that teetotalers, members of social 
purity organisations, anti-tobacconists, anti-vaccinators, 
Socialists, and political zealots of all kinds naturally 
gravitate to the Liberal party. They feel that it is the 
refuge-house of political earnestness in all its forms. 
Among the working classes, what more than anything 
else makes a man a Liberal rather than a Unionist 
is the instinctive belief that the Liberal party is the 
party of zeal and sincerity,—the party, in fact, which 
bas a heart and a conscience, and does not regulate 
its affairs by cold and worldly views. Hence among 
the poorer voters those who think themselves specially 
conscientious and sincere become Liberals naturally and, as 
it were, of right. On the other hand, the hard-headed type 
of working man who hates what he calls nonsense, who 
does not like talk about our destinies and our duties, but 
whose turn is towards the practical and commonplace, 








naturally becomes a Conservative or Unionist. Thus, in 
a broad and general sense, the Liberal party is looked 
upon by the country at large as the natural place for the 
idealist, and the unworldly zealot, and for the man who 
before everything professes to be a man of conscientious 
conviction, while the Tory party is considered to be the 
home of the worldly, the cold-hearted, the hard-headed, 
the self-centred, and the unideal. 

Such is the Liberal party when viewed from the bottom. 
The contrast when viewed from the top is nothing less 
than astounding. If we consider the group of prominent 
Parliamentary politicians and managers in whose hands the 
fate of the party really rests, who direct its actions and 
control its powers, we find that they exhibit character- 
istics almost exactly opposite to those which we have 
described. Instead of being enthusiastic and unworldly, 
they are in the strictest sense cool-headed, cynical 
men of the world to whom zealotry and _ earnest- 
ness are entirely foreign. We do not, of course, wish to 
say that they are not personally as honourable and as 
sincere as their opponents, for we willingly admit that 
they are. What we assert, and what we think every 
one who looks at our politics from close quarters 
will admit, is that they hold a distinctly cool and 
cynical attitude in regard to the schemes over which 
their followers are in such red-hot earnest. Take 
the case of Lord Rosebery. Can any one say that he is 
in natural sympathy with the earnest and fiery spirits of 
the Great Peddlington Liberal Association, who when 
they consider what is needful for the nation will produce 
double the number of schemes of reform contained even 
in the Newcastle Programme? It may, of course, be 
argued that Lord Rosebery’s worldliness of view, his 
comprehensive and good-natured cynicism, his general 
air of political disillusionment, form an excellent corrective 
to the zeal of the ordinary Liberal; but that is not the 
point we are dealing with. Our object is not to say 
whether it is good or bad, but merely to show that the 
contrast exists. Sir William Harcourt, if we go to the 
rival leader, cannot with any greater truth be called a 
man of deep earnestness and fervid political conscientious- 
ness. Sir William Harcourt has many good qualities, and 
is, we most sincerely believe, at heart a very patriotic man, 
but earnestness, as it is understood by the Provincial 
Liberal Caucus, he certainly does not possess. He is no 
idealist, no believer in statutory paradises, and no con- 
temner of everything that is not down-right thorough. 
In truth, he is a man of the old-fashioned worldly and 
aristocratic temperament, and his instinctive sympathies 
are far more with Charles James Fox than with the 
Rev. Jabez Bunter. To put the matter in a word, neither 
he nor Lord Rosebery can possibly be said to come up 
to the standard of the Nonconformist conscience. Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Morley, again, are for various reasons 
anything but typical exponents of the spirit of earnestness 
as understood by the ordinary Liberal, while Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Henry Fowler are also very 
far from the ideal. But perhaps the best way of realising 
the fact that the Liberal party is at the top composed of 
cool-headed men of the world, with very little active sym- 
pathy or zeal for “ fads” and moral revolutions obtained at 
short notice by long-winded Acts, is to remember the 
composition of Lord Rosebery’s last Government. It was 
described as a Government of Peers and millionaires. If 
this was not literally true, it certainly contained a very 
large proportion of men of wealth and birth and high 
social position. Again, as far as we can remember, there 
was only one man in Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet who had 
not been at Oxford or Cambridge. We have no wish tc 
deny that these are not all-important qualifications for 
high office, but somehow it seems strange to insist on 
them so strongly in a party whose members believe that 
earnestness and popular sympathy are the things chiefly 
needful for political salvation. 

If we turn from the Liberal to the Unionist party, we 
shall find that there is far less contrast between the 
attitude of the leaders and of the rank-and-file, and that 
such contrast as exists is of a very different kind. The 
normal and typical Conservative is unquestionably an 
unimaginative, unideal kind of person, who does not 
believe in anything much being done by Parliament. He 
is very sceptical of proposed schemes for benefiting every 
one at once, and he scouts the notion of making men 
better by Bills. His general attitude is cynical and 
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unenthusiastic, and he makes little or no professions of 
zeal or earnestness. He seldom talks about conscientious 
motives or scruples, or makes abstract appeals to Right 
and Justice, and he would always rather find a practical, 
common-sense, businesslike way of defending something 
he wants to defend. Any appeal to the Tory conscience 
would be sure to fall very flat. His virtues and his 
failings are those of the non-idealist, and of the man who 
is inclined to look at things from the worldly point of view. 
Of course there are hundreds of thousands of Unionists 
who would repudiate this description very strongly, but 
certainly this is the estimate of the party which is held 
by the country at large. Curiously enough, however, 
these characteristics are much less marked in the Tory 
party at the top than in the Tory party at the 
bottom. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have faults 
as politicians, but they are not the faults that come 
from being too worldly or too cynical. Lord Salisbury 
has, no doubt, a certain trick of verbal cynicism, but 
his acts and the real nature below the veneer of verbal 
cynicism are not essentially cynical. Worldliness, again, 
is certainly not Lord Salisbury’s fault. Most people, 
indeed, are inclined to wish he possessed a little more of 
that quality. Mr. Balfour, again, is the least cynical and 
the least worldly of men; and no man more devoted to 
high ideals has ever risen so high in our political life. 
‘“‘Thank God, the reign of earnestness is over,’ the 
famous remark of a Liberal leader, could no more have 
been uttered by Mr. Balfour than by Mr. Spurgeon or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. If we take the Unionist 
Government as a whole, it is certainly safe to say that in- 
stead of being less, its Members are far more advanced and 
more influenced by ideals than the mass of their party. 
If the Liberals are zealots led by cynics, the Unionists are 
cynics led by zealots. Of course, both propositions are 
exaggerated, but there is something of truth in both. 
That is a curious reflection, but, though true, the country 
does not realise it in the least. For the mass of the 
Liberal party the leaders and the inner circle of managers 
are mere names, and the rank-and-file firmly believe that 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt are Liberals of 
like passions with themselves. It is a half-pathetic and 
half-humorous fact, and if it has ever struck them in 
that light, has doubtless greatly amused both the states- 
men we have named. 





THE FATE OF CHINA. 


O problem in all the confused welter of modern 
politics is quite so interesting as the fate of China, 

nor is there any upon which it is so difficult for a 
European mind to arrive at a definite opinion. The 
greatest experts in Chinese affairs, which are the affairs 
of a fourth of the human race, confess that they are 
without some of the necessary data for judgment, and 
confine themselves to hinting at opinions which, when 
understood, are found to be singularly conflicting. They 
do not know, they admit, whether there is or is not in 
China any defensive force left, whether, that is, it is 
possible for Pekin, as now organised, to gather an army 
or hire an army—a contingency left too completely out of 
calculation—which it would be too much trouble and 
expense for a European Power to defeat. Kien Lung 
three hundred years ago had such an army, and made 
serious conquests ; but to-day the material for the forma- 
tion of effective legions seems to be as completely wanting 
as the energy to use it. Still, there are fighting tribes 
in China and Thibet ; the Taeping leader raised an army 
of men willing to risk life; and the Chinese Mahommedans, 
who grow numerous, have energy and fighting force. 
Nor can the experts say with any decision—and this is 
very singular—whether the Chinese will for any length of 
time tolerate European rulers. The general belief is that 
they will not, but will prove most difficult subjects, 
requiring tyrannical government and constant applications 
of force; but the evidence upon that point is far from 
conclusive. It seems to be the opinion of all who have 
watched them on the spot that in Manchuria the industrial 
instincts of the people, with their passion for wealth, will 
induce them to accept Russian rule; while order is main- 
tained by Europeans without difficulty in Shanghai and 
Hong-kong, both places crowded, or rather crammed, 
with a Chinese population. It may be that the Chinese, 
who are of all peoples the most separate, will detest 











Europeans, and it may be that Chinese, who are of a] 
people most industrious, will delight in the security for 
their earnings which Europeans will give them. And lastly, 
the experts will not tell us, for they do not know, whether 
the tendency towards solidarité which the Chinese hayg 
manifested for so many ages is a dominant impulse or not, 
whether, that is, they will consent to be split up into many 
separate States, or whether each State as it becomes strong 
will seek tu reunite the ancient Empire. The evidence on thig 
point also is conflicting. China has been loosely federated 
for hundreds of years; its provinces have always regarded 
themselves as in some ways separate entities; and civil 
wars have been waged in the Empire, sometimes for 
generations. Nevertheless, there has always been an idea 
that a Son of Heaven ought to be at the top, and that the 
land occupied by Chinamen is essentially one, and this 
idea has been acted upon so strenuously and for such long 
periods of time that Europe has scarcely been aware on 
any definite date that China was, or ever had been, any. 
thing but an Empire in the usual sense. It is therefore 
most difficult, indeed impossible, to give more than an 
impression as to the fate of China; which impression, 
being in some sense a prophecy, will in all human 
probability prove erroneous. Still, we will give it 
because the subject is one of keen interest, because 
it is the result of much observation through a long 
period of years, and because it differs radically in one 
important respect from the impressions now prevailing in 
this country. We think one of three future conditions for 
China very probable, though their development may take 
place very slowly. 

(1) The most probable destiny of China for the next 
century or two is to be absorbed throughout her whole 
extent by the Empire of Russia. The Government of St. 
Petersburg greatly desires China, which will give her an 
immense market, a large new revenue, and the means of 
fully peopling Northern Asia with obedient and industrious 
subjects. Such a dominion would be as valuable to her as 
India, and may be much more easily obtainable. She has 
already her hand upon Manchuria; she can seize Mongolia 
with her Tartar cavalry whenever she pleases; and if the 
fighting strength of China is really dead, there is nothing 
to prevent her advancing southward step by step till she 
governs the remaining provinces. She has already shown 
that she can govern Chinamen; and if in her advance she 
obtains enough revenue, she alone among nations has the 
means of keeping in China a sufficient garrison. She 
could, the necessary money being conceded, maintain an 
army of two hundred thousand Russians in China more 
easily than we maintain an army of seventy thousand 
Englishmen in India, and she has swarms of auxiliaries, 
principally cavalry, within her Asiatic dominion. Her 
supply of administrators is endless; they have much 
experience ; and her method of government, though rough 
and tyrannical, allows subject traders to grow wealthy— 
witness Tobolsk—and does not greatly irritate Mongol 
populations. There are, in truth, those who believe that 
Russians govern Asiatics more easily than we do because 
they are mentally closer to them. Russia can, in fact, 
govern China more easily than we govern India, because 
the necessary provision of troops is not so difficult to her, 
and as Northern Asia yields her no revenue, she has every 
temptation to make the attempt. Europe, for European 
reasons, will not fight her; and if she could bribe Japan 
with the Philippines, or possibly even with Corea, Europe 
could not fight her in Chinese waters. 

(2) It is almost equally probable that the present 
Government of Pekin, or its successor, may transport 
itself to some point in Shense, the place agreed or during 
the Japanese War, there accumulate a moderate military 
force of hillmen, and with them retain its loose yet 
despotic control over Central and Southern China. The 
body of the people do not care much about Northern 
China, which must inevitably be Russian; they are 
accustomed to a central dynasty; and they may go on 
obeying in their half-and-half way as their fathers have 
done for generations. They will improve perhaps a little, 
but very little, and improved or not improved, will remain, 
as the Indians have done, a people dwelling peacefully in ten 
thousand green villages, intent mainly on the culture of the 
soil, and the maintenance of certain ideas which we think 
foolish, but they think absolutely true. Trade, if this 1s 
the course which affairs take, will probably be enfranchised 
for revenue purposes, and the people will be more comfort- 
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able than at present, and less bowed to the ground by the 
pressure of their own excessive numbers. ; 

(3) It is quite possible that the authority of = 
Emperor in Shense will be as feeble as that of the last 
two Emperors of Delhi, the Viceroys in reality setting up 
for themselves as the great omer Soubahdars fr sy 

ly paying tribute to the dynasty on occasions - 
pve Tee provinces are pS much dissociated ; the 
Viceroyalties would be filled either by hereditary descent 
or by a kind of tumultuous election ; and each Viceroy, 
while making himself and his family wealthy, would 
govern, in Chinese opinion, reasonably well. There would, 
if matters arranged themselves thus, be much trade and 
some prosperity, but both would be greatly impaired by 
the necessity of levying local frontier duties. Still, the 
Chinese have borne that exaction for generations, and 
they would hardly perceive how greatly their Viceroys 
had been aggrandised, or how slight the authority of the 
Son of Heaven had become. It has never been very 
visible, except in the exaction of a tribute, which each 
Viceroy has endeavoured, so far as he dared, to diminish, 
and it cannot have been strengthened by recent defeats, 
insults, and evidences of weakness. That story of the 
“league of Viceroys” in the South to secure their in- 
dependence may have more in it than we imagine. This 
was the course which events took when the house of 
Timour grew old and weak, and though Chinamen are not 
Indians, they are subject to the ordinary laws which 
affect all human beings. An Asiatic Viceroy when his 
master grows weak sets up for himself. 

It will be observed that we have entirely omitted the 
solution of the problem which finds most favour in 
London, the partition of China among European Powers, 
and the reason is that we do not believe it to be possible. 
The European Powers, with the exception of Russia, have 
not the necessary force at their disposal. They would be 
compelled, if they partitioned China, not only to hol. the 
people down, in itself a most difficult task, involving 
excessive dispersion of their forces, but to guard against 
each other, and the effort would be too burdensome. 
French conscripts will not go to China in tens of thou- 
sands, to die in the rice swamps; Germans want colonies, 
not dependencies, and China is about as fit for European 
colonisation as Hackney or West Ham; and as for ourselves, 
where are we get the necessary seventy thousand men ? 
We do not believe that we shall make the attempt, even if 
we fight a big war to maintain our hold over the trade 
with China, which though at present it is only 1} per cent. 
of our total trade, nine millions in seven hundred millions, 
is no doubt capable of great development. The Powers in 
all probability will seize points on the coast, and possibly 
write despatches about ‘‘spheres of influence,” but they 
will not keep up great armies on tropical soil eight thousand 
miles away. At least if they do for a moment—which we 
do not expect—they will find on the occurrence of the first 
European struggle that they are overburdened, and that 
more can be made by trading with China than by attempt- 
ing to deprive her of the isolation which she has enjoyed 
for ages. Most of the telegrams about partition which 
keep pouring here from Pekin mean just nothing at all, 
as anybody can see who will seriously reflect on what it 
would cost Germany or France, or even England, to keep 
an army permanently in the Far East. Even we could not 
do it, because we have not the men, and neither Germany 
nor France would consent to deplete either their treasuries 
or theirarmies. They would recoil, even if their conscripts 
would bear to die, as they would, of disease, and that 
is a doom which as yet no conscript army has consented 
to face. We face it in India because our men are volun- 
teers, and because we can afford to pay them more than 
the non-commissioned officers are paid in any country 
with compulsory service. No; China, as we judge, may 
remain Chinese or may become Russian, but it will not 
become European. 





CLERICAL WORK IN THE COLONIES. 


HE universal passion for painting all new enterprises 

in the brightest colours that the artist’s palette 
supplies is nowhere more predominant than in the 
ecclesiatical province. The world has been on the eve of 
being converted pretty much since the times of the 
Apostles, but in this, as in the natural order, the most 
obvious feature of the eve is that it is followed by the 





night. Even in the ecclesiastical province there are 
degrees, and in the Colonies we are inclined to think 
that what may be called the rosy fallacy has been most 
active. English Churchmen look with just pride on the 
growth of the Colonial Episcopate. The interest felt in 
the Lambeth Conference of last year was, we may say, in 
a great measure geographical. It was not what the Con- 
ference did—for, indeed, it did not do much—that seized 
the popular imagination, but the distance and the variety 
of the regions from which the Bishops came. From this 
point of view the success of the gathering was extra- 
ordinary. The framework of the Anglican Church has 
been extended until it covers the English-speaking popu- 
lation of the globe. The headquarters staff is complete. 
Every division of the army has its full complement of 
Generals. It is when we come to the subordinate officers 
and to the rank-and-file that we see the real weakness of 
the force. The Colonies have grown up with mush- 
room speed. What were only settlements within 
living memory are fast becoming nations. They have 
great wealth, they have a vast commerce, they 
have a _ hinterland—bhappily an undisputed one— 
in which their populations can increase by millions. 
But when we ask what part the English Church has 
played in this wonderful development, how far she 
has corresponded to the titles she so often claims for 
herself, how far the “Church of the nation” has kept step 
with the growth of the nation, how far the “ Church of 
the people ” has travelled East and West with the people, 
how far the “ Church of the poor” has followed the poor 
that have left our shores—a very different answer must 
be given. Very often, indeed, it is not given. We prefer 
to keep to generalities, to assume that wherever there is an 
England there is a Church of England, that our Colonies 
are in this respect merely a reproduction of the Mother- 
country, that the extension of the English name means 
the extension of the English religion. But whenever the 
question is honestly asked, and honestly answered, we get 
a very different picture. We find some Colonies in which 
only a small percentage of the population belongs to any 
Church at all, and others in which the population that 
belongs to the Church of England is outnumbered by 
other bodies. We find Bishops complaining that they 
cannot get clergy, and clergy candidly owning that their 
flocks are still to seek. We see legislation and social life 
marked by a general relaxation of religious restraints 
and a general disregard of religious sanctions. We see 
Bishops multiplying and Archbishops coming into being, 
while the officers who are to carry out their orders are 
few, and the privates whom they are to organise and 
discipline have not yet been enlisted. 


One obvious cause of this state of things is the want of 
clergy, and of clergy of the right sort. There are nothing 
like enough men to do the work that has to be done if the 
Church of England is to overtake a population which has 
grown up altogether outside her; and the men that there 
are, are not always of the calibre which so great an under- 
taking demands. The Colonies have not yet learned to 
grow their own clergy, and it will probably be a long time 
before there is any considerable change in this respect. 
The conditions of Colonial life and Colonial education do 
not lend themselves to clerical production. Nothing, it 
is true, can be less like a leisured class than the present 
generation of clergy at home, but they are at least the 
descendants of a leisured class. They come from homes 
in which some measure of learning and of University 
training has always been associated with the clerical idea. 
In a new society there are no traditions of this kind to 
start with. The two objects which seem natural to man- 
kind are, to make money and to bring fresh land under 
cultivation. There is room, of course, here as everywhere, 
for exceptional vocations,—for the enthusiasm which 
carries men captive, and will not let them rest until they 
have set to work to save souls. But such dispositions as 
these are always, and necessarily, rare, and when they are 
found they are likely to send those who possess them 
into more exciting fields of labour than the hard-headed 
business men around them. Such a man will prefer 
to work among the coolies on the plantation than 
among the planters by whom the coolies have been 
imported. High religious emotion usually demands 
some prompt response; it finds its natural sphere in 
crowds, and in races more impressionable than the Anglo- 
Saxon. The ordinary work of a Colonial clergymah will 
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be done most effectively by the best types of the clergy at 
home. Hereafter, men of this quality may be raised in 
the Colonies ; at present, and probably for some time to 
come, they must be brought from home. But though 
they must be brought from home in the first instance, it 
is not necessary that they should come with the intention 
of staying away from home. In some cases, no doubt, they 
would do so. They would get interested in their work, 
be attracted by the people they live among, and come in 
the end to be Australians or Canadians rather than 
Englishmen. But more often a young man might come 
out from England avowedly to gain experience of hard 
work among unfamiliar surroundings, to see human nature 
in a more elementary stage, to study the relations of the 
Church at home with the Church in the Colonies, to gain 
that knowledge of human character which comes from 
observing its action in new circumstances and amid 
untried surroundings. There would here be the materials 
for the best possible clerical training,—training which 
would be fruitful in valuable lessons which might after- 
wards be turned to account at home. 

A Society has lately been started with the title of the 
“Federation of Junior Clergy Missionary Associations,” 
having for one of its objects to make a period of Colonial 
service “as natural a part of the early ministry of some 
men as work in Leeds or East London is for others.” The 
Society claims to have recognised the useful distinction 
between “service in the foreign mission field requiring 
exceptional gifts and an exceptional vocation,’ and 
“Colonial service as falling into line with the normal 
ministry of a young English priest.” It is working as 
yet on a small scale, and with little help from the authori- 
ties in the Church whether abroad or at home, but in less 
than three years it has sent out seventy-five of its 
members to various parts of the Empire. It is plain 
that if this organisation is to grow and prosper, two 
things are needed. The first is the knowledge where 
temporary work is to be had. To supply this should be 
the business of the Colonial Episcopate. There should be 
machinery for the systematic collection of “ information 
as to vacant posts where such temporary service can be 
of use.” A young man who wishes to spend the first 
three or five or seven years of his clerical life in the 
Colonies should know exactly where he can go. Every 
Colonial Bishop should send home full particulars of any 
vacancies in his staff of clergy which he is willing to fill 
by making appointments for a fixed time, and these might 
be supplemented by further information as to climate, 
character of population, and amount and nature of work. 
On the other hand, the English Bishops should be 
willing to ensure that men who undertake work in the 
Colonies shall find themselves on their return as well 
placed for obtaining work at home as though they had 
remained in England. Moreover, the state of the law as 
to Colonial Orders would further necessitate the acceptance 
by English Bishops of these temporary appointments as 
titles for ordination. With these arrangements on both 
sides we see no reason why the scheme should not be 
successful,—provided that the money and the men can be 
found. The first of these conditions may be hard to 
satisfy. The demands on English Churchmen are so 
many, and the objects for which they are made so 
important, that we doubt whether any large contributions 
to Colonial Evangelisation will be forthcoming in this 
country; while the colonists may not see any sufficient 
reason for spending their own money. Possibly, however, 
a few successful ventures in this way, a few instances in 
which a young man coming out from England for a time 
has left a distinguished record of good work behind him, 
may falsify this anticipation. As regards England, we 
should be inclined to think that there would be little 
difficulty. Work in the Colonies for a time would surely 
have attractions for many young men if it carried with it 
no disadvantage to their subsequent career at home. At 
all events, the efforts of the Federation well deserve the 
sympathy of all who have at heart the welfare of the 
Church and the Empire. 








YOUTH v. AGE. 

HE young have recently scored a point or two in their 
standing contest with the old, and it was almost time 

they did. Fora generation past they have been beaten, as it 
were, at every turn. The old have become so much healthier 








that they live, in the better classes at all events, ten yearg 
longer than was formerly usual, thus keeping the young out, 
not merely from their inheritances, but from opportunities of 
distinction. For the new health prevents senility, so that 
people’s strength and ability no longer fail them as they useq 
to do, but last apparently uninjured to an unconscionable age, 
Formerly everybody “retired” at sixty, but now at sixty men 
are just mature, their wits are as bright as ever, they can 
dance if they care to try, and they feel as if they were good 
for another twenty years. It is a positive fact that they 
stop on after their pensions are due, and that those who 
should remove them, and thus clear the road of promotion, 
hesitate to do it, saying they see no reason for running 
the risk of new selections while the experienced remain go 
thoroughly competent. This leaves the young fellows, who 
are all wanting to marry, no chance, and they all complain 
that the natural ladder is getting longer, and that it takes 
years upon years longer than it used to do to reach the top. 
The old will not take themselves out of the way, and “ really,” 
say the youngsters with a sigh, “they do the work, don’t you 
know, very well.” That is hard on the new generation, but of 
late it has seemed as if they had in one department of effort 
quite a new advantage. The “boys,” to the surprise alike of 
themselves and their seniors, make fortunes quicker than the 
“fogies.” If there is one path in which more than another 
judgment ought to tell, it is making money, but the great 
accumulations of recent years have been made by quite 
young men. The Jew speculator, Mr. Woolf Joel, of 
Barnato and Co., who has just been murdered by a black- 
mailer, having originally nothing, made a good deal before 
he was nineteen, and a “million,” or whatever hoard 
that indefinite noun of multitude may represent, before 
he was thirty, and he was only one of many. Mr. Leinter, of 
Chicago, who has just been spoiling the wheat-buyers of the 
world to the tune, it is said, of two millions—we will not 
vouch for the figures, but they represent very much plunder 
—is under twenty-four; and there is another speculator in 
New York who is said to have done as much, and whose 
wisdom-teeth are not all cut. There are men among onr- 
selves who are nearly as successful. The great merchants are 
usually grizaled, but you never see a South African who has 
“ made his pile” but you recognise, despite the anxious look 
in his eyes, that he is still well below forty-five. Mr. Rhodes 
must have made himself rich before he was thirty-three 
and though Mr. Beit, or Mr. Wehrner, or Mr. Robinson are 
not Privy Councillors, and their ages are therefore harder to 
ascertain, they must have been astonishingly successful before 
their acquaintance ceased to regard them as young men. Mr. 
Hooley made his great fortune at home before he was thirty- 
five, Sir George Newnes reached Parliament at thirty-four, 
and Mr. Harmsworth is still only thirty-three. So frequent, 
indeed, is the success of the young, or comparatively young, 
in business, and especially adventurous business, that it looks 
as if in that department the road were elear, and that the 
old furnished no such obstacle to the young in “ getting on” 
as they do in politics, and above all in the professions, 
including, we hear with some surprise, that of engineering. 


So marked, indeed, is the change in the race of moneymaking, 
and so considerable is the influence of success in that race upon 
men’s imaginations, that we should not wonder if the world 
reconsidered one of its settled opinions, and began to doubt 
whether after all the old were so much more capable than the 
young. It has been hardening itself in that opinion for the 
best part of a century. A hundred years ago youth was not 
much of a disqualification—witness Pitt, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, and Clive—but at present nobody is allowed to be young 
except a King, and he is excused, on the ground of youth— 
witness the German Emperor—till he is very nearly forty. 
Even France, where all things are possible, would hardly 
accept a First Consul of thirty-one, while the English 
would be shocked at the bare idea of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of twenty-three, and would consider it 4 
tempting of Providence to place an army at the dis- 
posal of any General, even if Royal, who was less than 
thirty. When Lord Dalhousie was made a Viceroy at 
thirty-five, he said that he felt bound to be solemn, or some 
Cabinet Minister would be asking where his hoop was; and 
but that Lord Randolph Churchill was a Duke’s son, he would 
at thirty-six have been considered indecorously young for 
office. No man of that age could, the old would say, possess 
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either the required judgment or the necessary experience for 
any of the great posts of the world, the exception made in 
favour of Kings being a mere abuse created by a repeated 
experience of what Regents were like. A young Pope would 
now be regarded by the Catholic Church with horrified 
amazement; and there is a Protestant Bishop still alive 
whose consecration was delayed for months because he had 
not reached the age which tradition has made at once cus- 
tomary and “canonical.” One wonders, reading the facts 
in the light of the successful careers of adventurers in 
business, whether there is anything in the modern opinion, 
and begins to suspect that there is not very much. As 
yegards experience, there is clearly nothing. A politician, 
or a soldier, or a lawyer, or an artist may, if circumstances 
favour him, have crowded into the years between twenty and 
thirty more experiences than most men enjoy in their whole 
lives, and indeed many of the old have very little ex- 
perience at all. They have lived in grooves, or in 
mental seclusion, or in work which cannot change, 
and know at the end little more than they learned at 
the beginning. Nobody in the world, as has often been 
said before, has had so much new experience as a child 
of ten. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the ordinary con- 
ception of experience is not erroneous, whether, as we once 
heard a young lady say, “most of it is not intuition,” for 
after all, nothing is ever repeated, and the combination of 
facts which has to be faced to-day is never identical with the 
combination which existed only a week ago. Life is not an 
addition sum, or all men bank clerks, that mere repetition 
should give them any abnormal facility. The claim of ex- 
perience will be, we think, in part at all events, surrendered 
by the reflective; and is that of judgment entirely beyond 
dispute? It is not to be dismissed like the other one, for 
up to a certain point at all events, the reflective powers should 
develop with age, and reflection is one constituent of 
judgment; but then it is not the only one. We take it that 
courage enters into it, end that power of associating means 
with ends, which arises more from perceptiveness than 
reflection, and above all, in actual life, the power of reading 
other men, which seems to result from intuition much more 
than from thought, belonging, in fact, to children, servants, and 
even dogs, in a very marked degree. Judgment must have 
belonged in a high degree to Napoleon at twenty-seven, or, if 
he is thrust aside as phenomenal, to Frederick the Great 
at twenty-seven, or to the younger Pitt at thirty, the defect 
of the latter being not want of judgment, but a defect 
of imagination, which blinded him to the terrific force 
which the French Revolution, once armed, would display in 
war. We fancy that judgment, at all events for action, 
may belong to the young, that it does belong to these 
“children of fortune” who make fortunes before they are 
thirty, and that the prejudice which induces the old to 
distrust all who are not of nearly their own standing in 
years, or at all events past forty-five, often deprives 
nations, and firms, and individuals of men who would be 
exceptionally efficient agents or even guides. The truest 
value of the old lies in their vetoing power, which compels 
the young to reconsider their plans, to examine the facts 
which they have jumped over, and, above all, to recollect 
the immense part which the unexpected plays in the great 
drama. There probably are no true “accidents,” but the young 
always forget in their calculations that once in every century 
the intercalary day disappears. 


If our thesis is true, and it is certainly true in part, it is 
especially true just now when the tendency of the young 
who are competent is to be middle-aged. They have lost 
much of their old conceit, they heap new experiences upon 
themselves, rushing about the world in search at once of 
adventure and distraction, and they have a new habit of 
what they call “ thinking,” which means weighing the results 
of any new project, small or big. They have lost, too, many 
of their old social prejudices, acquiring, we fear, the new 
one that the only solid test of anything is its money value, 
or, which is the same thing, its value as a help to them in 
“getting on.” They are more deliberate, more cautious, 
more accessible to the influence of all facts than their 
fathers were,—that is to say, they are in reality older. 
As the old are clearer in brain than before, so the young 
are more thoughtful, the total result being that the 
difference between old and young is rapidly diminishing, a 


great fact which all who possess patronage will do well to 
consider. In trusting only those of their own generation, 
which is, of course, one of the instinctive weaknesses, 
especially of statesmen, they are losing aid which might, 
when it comes to action, prove invaluable. Nothing in this 
world after all can be done without decision, and it is by 
their faculty of decision that the young business men of 
to-day are making successes at which their older forerunners, 
who are sometimes also their wiser forerunners, stand amazed. 





MRS. PIPER’S TRANCES. 

“e NY trick is a good one until you find it out.” That 

will be the comment of hundreds of people who read 
or hear about the elaborate record of Mrs. Piper’s trance 
phenomena just contributed to the proceedings of the 
Psychical Society by Dr. Richard Hodgson. For ourselves, 
though we are by no means inclined to adopt off-hand 
all Dr. Hodgson’s views of Mrs. Piper and though we 
hold that a good deal of weight must always be given to the 
principle just stated, we confess to being disinclined in the 
present case to adopt any ready-made explanation of the 
phenomena recorded. In our opinion every solution yet 
suggested of the problems connected with Mrs. Piper’s 
trances breaks down, or, at any rate, fails to give an 
adequate explanation of the facts. Herein lies the difficulty, 
and also the interest, of the case. We are quite willing to 
admit that the spiritualistic solution will not hold water, but 
then the same must be said of the trickery, and also of the 
psychological or thought-transference, hypotheses. None of 
them are really satisfactory, and equally unsatisfactory seems 
any attempt to combine any two, or all, of them. Let us 
attempt to take them each in order. First, however, it will be 
necessary to say that Mrs. Piper is an American medium, and 
that Dr. Hodgson is the secretary of the American branch of 
the Psychical Society, who has had Mrs. Piper under investiga- 
tion for the last six or seven years. Dr. Hodgson, it must 
also be said, has no interest in Mrs. Piper’s doings which is 
not purely scientific, and he is, it is needless to say, a man of 
honour and sincerity. He may be misled by facts or carried 
away by theories, but his object is, without question, to arrive 
at the truth; and he is, further, no amateur, but a psychical 
experimenter of great experience and knowledge. Unless we are 
mistaken, it was he who helped to expose Madame Blavatsky, 
and has since exposed many similar frauds. Mrs. Piper’s 
own record is by ail accounts a most excellent one, and she 
has stood successfully the severe test of being watched by 
detectives in order to find out whether she secretly hunted 
up facts connected with her sitters. When, then, we deal 
with the possibility of frand on her part, we must not be 
taken to suggest that she does make use of trickery. We 
merely consider fraud as one of the conceivable explanations. 
As far as we can see, all the external evidence points to Mrs. 
Piper being a woman who does not act fraudulently or un- 
fairly. We cannot attempt to deal in detail with the enor- 
mous number of curious and odd facts related in Dr. 
Hodgson’s paper in regard to Mrs. Piper’s trances. We 
will only say generally that he records a number of cases 
in which persons were introduced to Mrs. Piper under feigned 
names, “sat” with her while she was entranced, and then, 
either by the voice of the medium or else by means of auto. 
matic writing, received information purporting to come from 
dead relations and friends which was true, and yet only 
known to the dead person and the sitter, or to the dead 
person and to some third person living but not present. 
That is, a dead husband would relate some circumstance 
known only to the living wife, or else the alleged spirit would 
mention something which, though unknown to the sitter, 
could be verified by subsequent inquiry from a third person. 
This is the general character of Mrs. Piper’s successful tests. 
And here it may be noted that Mrs. Piper, or her spirits, or 
whatever they may be, do not materialise, do not move furni- 
ture and play on tambourines, and generally do not attempt 
to control physical objects or make physical manifestations. 


Let us deal first with the fraud hypothesis. If Mrs. Piper 
produces her effects by fraud, it is clear that she must have 
an exceedingly elaborate and well-organised secret intelligence 
department. We do not say that she has not, for stranger 
things than that have happened in the world; but no one who 








reads Dr. Hodgson’s paper, and assumes that he is not abso- 
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lately purblind, can doubt the necessity for this supposition. 
Let us consider for a moment how a medium, determined to 
give startling personal information to sitters, would, or rather 
must, act, and then ask whether it is likely that Mrs. Piper acts 
in this way. To begin with, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Piper could 
themselves act directly. Their personal inquiries would at 
once arouse suspicion. We must suppose, then, a very clever 
detective in the pay of Mrs. Piper. Let us call him Mr. 
Skill, and let us try to imagine the sort of instructions which 
would be given to him by Mrs. Piper. Mrs. Piper would, in the 
supposed case, have to address her detective somewhat after 
this fashion :—‘ Come in, Skill. Dr. Hodgson has fixed a sitting 
for next Monday for a Mrs. Smith. That is, of course, 
a feigned name. Now, I want you first to call round 
at Dr. Hodgson’s, and find out what is Mrs. Smith’s 
real name. You can easily get that from Dr. Hodgson’s 
servants if the lady has arranged with him by word 
of mouth. If not, and the appointment was made by 
letter, you must get access to his letters. If the corre- 
spondence is in his red despatch-box you have got a pass- 
key, and can easily get at it. You must get the maid to 
injure the electric-light in his study, and then send in one of 
your men to put it right. He is sure to be left alone for ten 
or twelve minutes, and can use the opportunity to open the 
box and read the letters. If, however, the letters are not in 
the box but in his pocket-book, you must arrange that one of 
your men—James will be the best—shall pick his pocket at 
the theatre. When you have got the real name you must go 
to this Mrs. Smith’s house and get the usual information. I 
shall want to know in this case—(l) whether her husband 
is dead; (2) if so, what was the pet name he called her by; 
(8) her pet name for him; (4) what he said to her on his 
death-bed,—you must find out the sick-nurse to get this, and 
it would be no harm to have the doctor’s name also; (5) any 
facts connected with the children, especially details as to toys 
and nursery talk; (6) any striking or odd facts, the more 
trivial the better, such as whether she keeps the deceased’s 
boots, and, if so, where. Remember, too, Skill, that you don’t 
forget to find out the name of the last friend or relation 
who has died, and any facts about him or her,—we mustn’t have 
a muddle of sexes again, nothing looks so bad. Favourite books 
of the deceased will be useful. Just now, too, there seems a 
great interest in philosophical problems, so don’t forget to 
find out whether deceased was fond of Plato, or whether he 
preferred Aristotle or Herbert Spencer or Darwin. The 
maids will easily tell you this. Any quarrels between deceased 
and sitter should be gone into closely.’ No doubt it would 
not be physically impossible for Skill to get up all this infor- 
mation, but on this supposition we must make two remarks. 
In the first place, Mr. Skill’s investigations would almost 
certainly lead to comment, and so to exposure. It is all very 
well to say ‘ Ask the servants,’ but how are you to prevent the 
servants mentioning the remarkable fact that ‘a stranger 
was round here to-day, ma’am, asking a lot of questions, and 
he will call again to-morrow to see nurse, because she was out 
when hecame,’ Again, we must note the fact that to be of any 
use to Mrs. Piper, Mr. Skill must get quite as much informa- 
tion as we have suggested. At many of the sittings, references 
were made correctly to innumerable details of the kind 
indicated above. But we do not want to labour the point 
further. On the evidence, it seems to us almost, if not quite, 
impossible to believe that Mrs. Piper secretly collects private 
information about her sitters, and then pours it out to them 
in the form of sham automatic writing. She may do so, but 
if she does, she is a greater secret agent than Fouché or even 
Sherlock Holmes. 


The next explanation is that of thought-transference. 
Under this theory Mrs. Piper when in trance becomes, as it 
were, a sort of thought-sucker or thought-stealer. Sheis able 
to dive into the sitter’s memory and extract from it not only 
all he knows he remembers, but a great deal which he thinks 
he has forgotten, till he is obliged by some accident 
to find that he was wrong and Mrs. Piper was right. 
Again, she can apparently dive also into the memories 
of persons who are not present at the sitting, and 
steal their thoughts. If Mrs. Piper has not got a secret 
intelligence department somewhere in her house, there can 
be, we think, no question as to her ability either to suck 
thoughts or else to make herself a means of communicating 
with the dead. Nowit is always a good rule to take a natural 








explanation which will explain facts rather than a super. 
natural one. We ought then, if we abandon the fraud theory, 
to choose the thought-sucking hypothesis, unless there are 
facts which are inconsistent with thought-sucking. Are there 
such facts recorded about Mrs. Piper’s trances? We do not 
think that it can be said positively that there are. There are 
certain incidents which it is difficult to say positively come 
within the region of thought-transference, even if the theory 
of thought-transference is given its widest scope, but we 
should not like to dogmatise about them. A prediction, 
however trivial, is of course outside the region of thought. 
transference, but then the predictions made at the trances, 
though not exactly unsatisfactory, are yet surrounded with 
many insuperable difficulties. On the whole, we think that 
judgment must be suspended as to whether the trance 
phenomena—assuming they are not the results of undetected 
trickery—go beyond thought-transference. We come finally 
to the spiritualistic explanation. Here the difficulties are 
greater than ever. There is much, especially in the earlier 
trances, which from internal evidence we feel inclined to con- 
demn at once as certainly not emanating from a spirit. 
That may be a very unscientific way of looking at the 
matter, for it is of course not inconceivable that a spirit may 
be a vulgar, maudlin fool, but yet somehow we cannot help 
attaching a good deal of weight to the instinctive feeling — 
“No spirit ever talked like that.” On the other hand, there 
is a certain amount of spirit-talk, especially in the later 
trances, which distinctly inclines one to the belief that it 
might conceivably come from some “ poor ghost.” It is feeble, 
it is wandering, it is agitated, it is without any sense of the 
momentous character of the alleged act of communication, and 
yet it somehow has a tendency to be acceptable on purely 
internal grounds. Weare not going, we need hardly say, to 
adopt the spiritualistic theory on such thin grounds as these, 
but still it is only fair to record these two impressions from 
internal evidence, one favourable and one unfavourable, side 
by side. : 


And now a word on Dr. Hodgson’s ingenious attempt 
to explain the incoherence of spiritualistic communiea- 
tions. He in effect suggests that the medium turns into 
a sort of very untrustworthy and ineffective telephone- 
wire between this world and the other. As in a bad tele- 
phone, the connection is constantly being snapped, external 
sounds are constantly being caught up, and other messages 
are perpetually being interpolated into the main message. 
There is a throng of spirits, all very bad communi- 
cators, at the other end of the wire, and their mixed 
thinking or talking is apt to spoil the message. Again, the 
communicator has very often jast gone through the strain 
of death. He is weak, and his earthly recollections are not 
strong. Such in the rough is Dr. Hodgson’s theory. 
We may add to this that it is not inconceivable, on the 
spiritualistic hypothesis, that the spirit when it commu- 
nicates may have to place itself in a dreamy, half-conscious 
condition. Be that as it may, the telephone suggestion is 
certainly an interesting one, and we shall venture to expand 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are man and wife. Jones goes to 
America, and while there is reported to have died, which 
report is firmly believed by Mrs. Jones. <A year after, 
Mr. Black, a friend of the Jones’s, who happens to be 
connected with the Atlantic cables, tells Mrs. Jones that they 
have just tried to use the telephone on great distances. The 
results are very bad and confused, but still they can occa- 
sionally get messages through which are just intelligible. 
He goes on to say that while trying experiments in connection 
with “a place called Denver” a very odd thing happened. 
‘ Apparently, somebody who called himself your late husband 
was at the end of the wire. This person declared he was Jones, 
talked very wildly, and insisted that he must communicate 
to you. At first I thought it would be no good to do anything, 
the certainty of your poor husband’s death was so clear. Still, 
I don’t feel quite easy somehow, and therefore if you wouldn't 
mind, perhaps the best way of putting the matter to rest would 
be for you to come down to-night and try to get at the truth. 
If there was a mistake about the death, and it really is Jones, 
he can of course convince you easily that itis he. There must 
be a hundred things he could tell you.’ Of course, Mrs. 
Jones would go, but given the year’s interval, the absence of 
sight, the confusion of noises on the wire, and the constant 
breaks in communication, the agitation of both speakers, and 
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their attempts to speak both at once, should we think it 
wonderful if the net result on Mrs. Jones’s mind were some- 
thing of this kind? ‘He certainly knew a great many things 
only Bob could have known, but then he had forgotten all 
about the glass of milk he upset on his bed when he had 
the influenza, and he gave the name of the church we were 
married in wrong. I feel half as if he were an impostor, and half 
as if it were perfectly true, and as if I had been talking to my 
husband.’ We do not profess to think that illustration will 
carry us very far, but it is worth while to think out what 
would be the result of attempting to communicate under very 
imperfect conditions with a distant friend after all inter- 
course had absolutely ceased for a year or two. We hold, at 
any rate, that it is not reasonable to assume that the alleged 
communicators are certainly not spiritualistic merely be- 
cause they are feeble and incoherent. There are plenty of 
other and far stronger ways of attacking the genuineness 
of the messages. The smooth, high-falutin’, pseudo-philo- 
sophical, “ dear-friend,-we-are-helping-you-and-watching-over- 
you” form of communication strikes us as far more suspect 
per se than the incoherent ravings and strivings to get some- 
thing through the medium’s wires. On the whole, we 
suspend judgment as to Mrs. Piper. Her trance phenomena 
are certainly very strange, and raise many points of great 
interest, but till a great deal more light is thrown on her 
case it would be most unwise to declare either for or against 
the spiritualistic value of her trances. Mankind will want, 
and be right in wanting, “further and better particulars ” 
before it accepts the possibility of communicating with the 
dead upon the evidence afforded by Mrs. Piper. 





LI HUNG CHANG’S FURS. 

I HUNG CHANG is believed to be the richest man in 

the world. This belief certainly gains credit from a 
glimpse at one portion of his invested capital which has 
recently made its appearance in the City of London. Among 
other sources of income, the great Chinese satrap draws an 
annual tribute of precious furs from one of the Northern 
provinces. This is said to be the mountain and forest 
district of North-West Manchuria, whose “natural com- 
modities ” of fur-bearing animals are mentioned by the 
Emperor Kien Lung in the pious work in which the Im- 
perial author describes the country still held sacred as 
the dwelling-place of the spirits of his ancestors. Part of 
the tribute of the Russian Tartar tribes is also collected in 
the form of sables, and it is known that while the poor 
Tartars send in the finest skins in true loyalty to the Czar, 
dishonest officials substitute inferior furs, and the choice 
skins in the Imperial wardrobe come not from tribute but 
from purchase. They manage these things better in China. 
Li Hung Chang has immense warehouses in Pekin crammed 
with precious furs from top to bottom, and no middleman 
pilfers the choice skins on their way to this repository. It 
has been done, but Li Hung Chang is a watchful ruler, and 
it is ramoured that the punishment inflicted was so appro- 
priate and diverting that no one has ever meddled with Li’s 
tribute sables since. There is an immense demand for rare 
fursin China. A nation in which neither men nor women 
wear jewels, but which has an exquisite taste for personal 
luxuries, finds a substitute for jewels in costume. An Indian 
or Afghan Prince will perhaps dress in white cotton, provided 
this be set off by some priceless gems on his sword, dagger, 
and turban. A Chinese Mandarin’s sole jewels may be a few 
bits of jade or carnelian, but he makes up for this in summer 
by the richness of his silks, and in winter by wearing robes 
of furs so splendid that it needs a certain education to 
appreciate the full beauty of the costume. It has long been 
known that the Chinese furriers were the best in the world; 
and that except in the dyeing of sealskins, their treat- 
ment of the fur itself, especially in improving its tint 
and lustre, was unrivalled. It was not, however, sus- 
pected that they could improve on the work of Nature. 
An inspection of some of Li’s furs recently sent to London 
showed that this was a task not beyond the art of the ancient 
civilisation of the Far East. There were three or four robes 
which raised a certain excitement of admiration, even among 
the purely commercial experts of the wholesale fur trade. 
One of these robes was constructed with a special object. 
The aim of the Chinese farrier had been to make a skin of 
sable magnified to the size of the skin of a bear. In addition 





to creating a gigantic sable, this genius also wished that the 
animal should have fur with the hair all lying parallel; 
whereas in nearly every fur except that of the seal, 
when the long hairs are removed the grain and direction 
follow the anatomy of the body, and give an unevenness to 
the whole. To effect these objects the artist had cut out the 
“ tit-bits” of sable skins, and divided these into tiny strips 
averaging from an inch to half an inchin length. These strips 
were all from the same part of the sable’s body, and were 
covered with fur of even length, lustre, and thickness. 
They were then sewn together with minute art, so that at 
the back the skin looked like a patchwork of tiny parallelo- 
grams like the squares on a fritillary flower, averaging from 
three to four in the square inch. In front the fur was abso- 
lutely uniform, homogeneous, and apparently without seam 
or joining,—the kind of giant sable skin which might appear 
in dreams as the ideal of a Russian bride’s trousseau. But 
Li Hung Chang’s furriers had produced something better 
than this,—a far robe which can justly claim to be an im- 
provement on anything that Nature has given us in the rarest 
furs of beasts. Sable was again the material used. In this 
robe also tbe skins were divided, and rejoined so as to secure 
uniformity of tint, fur, and setting. But in the robe so 
made the artist had inserted at intervals the skin of the 
sable’s shoulder and fore-paw. This, when cut ont, laid flat, 
and sewn together, with a little addition to the curves, forms 
an “ocellus ” like a peacock’s eye in sable damask, for the 
tint of the robe was uniform, and only the difference in the 
lie and texture of the fur produced the ornament. The result 
was the creation of a sable skin, adorned at regular intervals 
with an apparently natural ornament of peacock’s eyes, such 
as one sees in the tail of the white peacock, indicated by the 
same alternations of reflection and lights as in damask. The 
magnificence of this conception needs no comment. 


Three other masterpieces of this peculiar art deserve men- 
tion. One is a robe of skins of the red fox (not the English 
reynard, but the Canadian red fox), with fur various in tint 
but comparable in colour to the different shades of red amber. 
In the golden parts were set “eyes” of the bright black foot of 
this fox, with the smoother and darker red of the leg above it, on 
the same principle as the insertion of “eyes” in the sable skin, 
but this time with a contrast of colour as well as of tone. 
The second was a robe of pieces from the back of the “ cross 
fox,” so joined that they appeared to be taken from some 
much larger animal. These were left the natural colour, a 
cold grey and yellowish brown, but set in a bed of fur dyed 
chocolate colour. In the third the Chinaman had succeeded in 
creating what was apparently a new animal! The robe, like 
all the others, was in the shape ofa cross of five cubes. Each 
of these squares appeared to be the skin of a single animal, 
dark puce colour on the other edges, with irregular circles of 
minute white dots in the centre, increasing from an indistinct 
greyish brown on the outside to clear white in the inner 
circles. This apparently natural ornament might have de- 
ceived any one who did not know the actual colours and 
limits of all natural furs. On examining the back of this 
robe it was seen to be made up of minute pieces sewn together 
in concentric circles, the pieces being no larger than 
those in the tessellated pavement now so commonly 
seen on hall floors. It was, in fact, a piece of fur mosaic. 
If China is opened up to European trade a new reservoir of 
precious furs will be tapped for New York, Paris, and London. 
The latter is now the metropolis of the fur trade, and it is to 
London that the greater part of the catch in North America, 
Alaska, Siberia, and Australia is brought and collected until 
it is dispersed over every country in the world in the sales of 
Sir Charles Lampson and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Hitherto Pekin has been the other centre of the trade, but 
not a rival, because the millions whom it supplied were 
within what was practically a closed market. All that was 
good was absorbed by China, and only a few inferior skins 
were exported, though sea-borne furs, especially those of the 
various red, white, and “cross” foxes, have always been 
welcome cargoes. It remains to be seen whether the attrac- 
tion of London will not draw from Pekin at least a share of 
its immense stock. It is believed that this will take place, 
and that the furs will be exported in the finished state, and 
present to the West a luxury almost as new as the original 
export of Chinese silks or Chinese porcelains. There is 
almost as much difference between the finished furs from 
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Pekin, more beautiful than Nature made them, and the “ raw 
furs” in the Hudson’s Bay sales, in the same condition as they 
were stripped from the dead animal, as there is between spun 
silk and the same substance in the cocoon. And while the 
art of the Pekin furrier excels that of Europe, there is some- 
thing in the climate of the Northern mountains and the 
Western plateaus of China peculiarly favourable to the 
perfect growth of fur and feathers. Just as there are 
half-a-dozen Chinese pheasants which vie in plumage with 
the most gorgeous birds of the tropics, so even the 
domestic animals of the colder provinces seem to develop a 
special quality of fur, wool, or hair, to which the delicate pro- 
cesses of the dressers impart an added beauty. Thus 
Thibetan lamb-skin, after it has passed through the hands 
of the Chinese curriers, becomes a thing of beauty and 
intrinsic excellence hardly exceeded by the rarer furs. The 
leather is as soft as kid and white as milk, and the fleece 
attached to it takes the texture and gloss of white floss-silk. 
Even the chow-dogs of Manchuria grow true fur in the 
winter, and are bred for the sake of their coats; while the 
skins of the cat and the squirrel from the same district 
deserve a place not among the cheaper, but the choicer, 
grades of fur. Manchurian cat-skins are as superior to those 
of the specially bred black cats of the Bavarian Alps as that 
of the Manchurian tiger is to the coat of its Indian relative. 
The reverse is seen in Japan, where the mountain districts 
yield furs of the smallest size. The skin of a Japanese mink, 
for example, is about one-third the size of the large North 
American animal of the same species. The railway and 
the coming settlement of the East Manchurian region will 
not probably affect this ancient source of supply to the 
Pekin market. It is the central plains, not the forest- 
covered Khingan mountains, or those between the Ussuri and 
the Sungari valleys, which will feel the effect of civilisation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 

[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPrEctTaToR,”] 
S1z,—Having just returned from England after a seven- 
months’ absence the change in China socially is so startling 
that it seems to call for some notice before the English public. 
It is not only that the Shanghai Taotai has given a ball, a 
thing unheard of in the annals of China, or that he dines out 
at foreigners’ houses very frequently, and receives foreigners, 
both ladies and gentlemen, every Tuesday afternoon at a 
house he is using as his official residence in the Bubbling 
Well Road, the fashionable drive of Shanghai, well inside the 
foreign settlement. All this is surprising enough, but might 
be explained by the personal element, and is to a certain ex- 
tent negatived by his wife’s non-appearance. She is happy 
to receive foreign ladies in her private apartments before her 
husband’s official reception, but is unequal to the fatigue of 
attending at it. What, however, is yet more startling is that 
ten Chinese ladies sent out an invitation to a sort of public 
dinner at the large garden on the same Bubbling Well Road 
where the English community held its St. George’s Féte not 
long ago. These Chinese ladies were from very different parts 
of this huge Empire; they were not people of little con- 
sideration, but the wives of Taotais, and kinsfolk of 
the General at the Woosung Forts, one, the prime mover, 
being the wife of the manager of the Chinese telegraph 
system. The dinner was of a hundred and ten ladies in all, 
and the foreign ladies invited were all the officials and com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Society formed here nearly three years 
ago to do away with the very cruel practice of binding the 
feet of Chinese women and girls. 





When this Society was formed such a short time ago, 
amongst not a little derision, many people overwhelmed its 
leaders with counsels that the Chinese would stand anything 
but interference with their national customs. Even mission- 
aries, who from closerintercourse might besupposed to be better 
versed, said: “ Religious teaching does not excite the people 
as this will, We must beware of arousing riots, and move 
very warily ;” whilst some actually refused to have anything 
to do with the matter for fear of bringing too much hostility 
upon themselves. “ After all, a bound-foot woman can enter 


the Kingdom of Heaven,” sighed a saintly priest, whom the 
climate has already laid at rest from his labours in a West 


els 
China grave. His spirit, we hope, is rejoicing over those he 
led to Christ. But now, after all these cautions, when for the 
first time the ladies of China held out hospitable hands of we}, 
come in a quasi-public manner to the ladies of other lands, the 
sent round, in the first instance, and asked for a list of the 
officers and Committee of the Natural Foot Society, to 
translate literally its name of T’ien Tsu Hui, and invited a}j 
en bloc. The occasion was a projected school for the girls of 
the upper classes of China, whose tenth rule, to translate 
somewhat literally from the Chinese, runs as follows:— 
“Foot-binding is a wicked custom, so after having been 
admitted into the school the girls shall advise each other 
to unbind their feet. For the present both girls with feet 
bound or unbound shall be similarly admitted, but after the 
lapse of a few years girls with bound feet will not be 
admitted.” And, almost incredible though it may seem jp 
England, so strong and so widely diffused is the principle of 
local government in China, that this is the way it will 
probably be worked out, the girls themselves exhorting 
one another. “This school,” to quote again from the 
proposed rules, “is to be established on the basis of Cop. 
fucianism, and a tablet will be dedicated to his memory,” 
The school is to have two secretaries—one foreign and one 


| Chinese lady—who are always to live in the school, taking 


care of the pupils; and of the four teachers two are to teach 
foreign languages. The curriculam proposed is sufficiently 
varied and extensive,—spelling and grammar and the 
“Readers.” After that history, geography, philosophy, and 
industrial arts will be taught. “Three special branches of 
applied sciences shall be taught,—viz., mathematics, law, 
medicine and surgery. ach pupil shall take only one 
branch of these sciences, but those who are inclined to study 
either medicine and surgery or law must also have a fair 
knowledge of mathematics. Besides the above three special 
sciences, a training college will be established to train in the 
special work of a teacher.” It is satisfactory to note after. 
wards that should the income of the school suffice, the young 
ladies are to learn the arts of spinning, weaving, painting, 
and drawing. 


The dinner to discuss this projected school was held in the 
best foreign style, and as far as the difficulties of language 
would permit, Chinese ladies exhibited their ground plans 
and obtained the advice of the foreign ladies upon them. 
There were also speeches. A return invitation was at once 
issued by the English President of the Heavenly Foot Society, 
to which all the givers of the dinner and some of their friends 
were invited, and the wife of the Spanish Consul-General= 
all the Consuls-General’s wives are on the Committee of the 
Heavenly Foot Society—has given another party at which there 
were set speeches, and consequently more serious consideration 
of the best steps to be adopted with regard to the proposed 
school, as also towards the doing away of foot-binding. One 
of the Chinese ladies—an unmarried girl too—proves to be 
the writer of an essay against foot-binding. 


Since then the Foreign Natural Foot Society has held a 
public meeting, at which a deputation from a recently estab- 
lished Chinese Anti-Foot-Binding Society attended, and 
described their method of work. This Society is composed 
of men of high standing and great influence, and it is “ their 
intention to ask the Superintendents of Northern and 
Southern Trade to petition the Emperor that children born 
after the twenty-third year of Kuarg Hsii [ie 1897] 
should not be recognised as of standing unless they 
had natural feet.” A very numerously signed petition from 
Chinese gentlemen from all parts of the country has been 
presented to the Viceroys of Chikli, Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
and Hupeh and Hunan, with the earnest solicitation for their 
joint memorial to the Throne, praying for the enforcement 
of the ancient law against foot-binding. Chinese Literati 
are writing tracts against foot-binding, Chang Chih Tung, 
the one incorruptible Viceroy of China, and the most re- 
spected, is circulating a tract with a preface by himself; 
whilst Kung Hui Chung, one of the lineal descendants of 
Confucius, writes: “I have always had my unquiet thoughts 
about foot-binding, and felt pity for the many sufferers. Yet 
I could not venture to say it publicly. Now there are happily 
certain benevolent gentlemen and virtuous daughters of 
ability, wise daughters from foreign lands, who have initiated 
a truly noble enterprise. They have addressed our women in 





animated exhortations, and founded a society for the prohibi- 
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tion of foot-binding.” And this descendant of the great 
sage, hereditary guardian of the ancient ways, does not 
denounce the foreign ladies, but is collecting their tracts and 
himself circulating what he thinks the best bits put together 
out of them. 

Now all this does not mean only that foot-binding, that 
Moloch of fashion that has crushed the soul and heart 
out of Chinese women for at least six hundred years, is now 
doomed, and that these women will no longer be a quantité 
negligeable in the great Chinese nation, but take the part for 
which their broad brows and quiet dignity and shrewd 
common-sense 80 eminently qualify them ; but that even 
before they do so, Chinese men are beginning to look to 
women, not as creatures who, but for the fact of their 
begetting and suckling sons, had better be done away with, 
but as helpmeets and fellow-counsellors. And this awakening 
respect for, and confidence in, women among the best man- 
hood of China may carry it further than we yet think. 

China is an Oriental country with Oriental ideas about 
women; yet when the other day one of the most learned men 
of the Empire, a member of the great Hamlin College, and, 
until he was degraded because of his advanced views, tutor 
to the ladies of the Imperial household, Mr. Wen, was passing 
through China, a lady, the organising secretary of the T’ien 
Tsu Hui, was among the five or six foreign guests invited to 
meet Mr. Wen at dinner, and confer on the present position 
of things with him, with Lord King East, eldest son of the 
late Marquis Tseng, the editor of the new Chinese journal, 
Progress, a director of the China Merchants Company, <c. 

In spite of the great depression among the Chinese 
prominent in reform, a depression so great that one of their 
number is reported to have recently died of a broken heart 
over his country’s position, there are more evidences now of 
China’s awakening than ever before. And when the men and 
women of China go forward hand in hand together, we may 
find we have a very different people to deal with than the 
opium-sodden, hand-and-foot-bound, given-over-to-dirt-and- 
decay Tsungli Yamen of the past. Already a well-known 
Chinaman, Comprador of the well-known house of Jardine, is 
expressing the delight he shall feel in presenting his daughter, 
of eleven years old, the first real Chinese girl to ride a bicycle, 
to the three round-the-world cyclists expected here before 
Christmas. This little girl, whose feet were originally bound, 
hopes soon to receive a medal from the Taotai here for her 
bravery in breaking the ice for her fellow-countrywomen. 
And truly it is a long stride from tottering, with dark shades 
beneath her eyes, upheld by a stick, to flying along upon a 
wheel. 

Europeans have never realised what foot-binding has meant 
toChina, It has meant the sacrifice of one in ten of her little 
girls during the process or in consequence of it. It has 
meant the giving up for the nation of all work done by 
women, the stunting of their intellects, and the stranding of 

the men in a quagmire of filth and ugliness. For in « country 
where no women can stand naturally, no house-cleaning is 
done by women. The awakening is coming, and the way in 
which the Chinese are holding out hands asking help to the 
foreigner in their midst is very touching. 


But it must not be forgotten that Russian advisers have 
been urging upon the young Emperor the duty of strengthen- 
ing his position by supplanting all Chinamen in positions of 
trust by Mantchus or Tartars, and that the last appointment 
to the Viceroyalty of Szechuen, a province of the size of 
France, looks as if he were about to follow their advice, to do 
which must of itself, one would think, bring about a revola- 
tion. Also that this year, on China’s New Year’s Day, the 
greatest day of all the Chinese year, there is an eclipse 
of the sun. The stars seem fighting in their courses against 
the Mantchu Dynasty. And if there is to be an upheaval let 
England be prepared to show herself the true friend of China. 
All along the Yangtse valley, up to far-away Yacheo, whence 
the brick tea is sent over the 11,000 ft. high pass into Thibet, 
the Chinese have long been looking for a saviour of society, 
and asking,—Will the English not rule over them? Should 
there come a need for a raler, let England be prepared, and 
at least not drive China yet deeper into the embraces of her 
ever-watchfal neighbour in the North. Compared with the 
easy rule of a Chinese Mandarin and his time-honoured and 
well-known squeezes, the rule of Russian satraps would be as 
Scorpions in place of rods. And those who have long lived 





among the blue-gowned stolidly self-governing race cannot 
help feeling apprehension at the thought of their possibly 
being handed over to a stern bureaucracy and elaborately 
centralised government from Siberia. 


In the “T’ni pei t’u,” a book written about five hundred 
years ago, and esteemed so dangerous a possession that not a 
printed copy is to be had now, and even Europeans who have 
owned it have been known to burn it rather than run the risk 
of being found with it in their possession,—in this book there 
is a prophecy that in the new year beginning for China on 
January 22nd, China is to be partitioned among five people. 
And in their pigeon-English Chinese men are saying, “ Russia 
have take topside, and Frenchman he wantchee more Tonquin 
side, now German man he take Chow-chow Bay, Mellican man 
and Englishman must wantchee something. So fashion five 
people.” If for “Mellican man” we read “ Japan man” the 
prophecy looks like coming true, and the fact of its diffusion 
may help much towards its realisation. Meanwhile, social 
changes are going on with startling rapidity, and one of the 
most curious features is the way in which now at last foreign 
women and Chinese women are drawing nearer together. 
Perhaps it may improve both. 


The one great fact, however, for people in England to 
realise is that the people of China are moving, although just 
as much as ever it is still the duty of every Mandarin ez- 
officio to oppose every new step taken by the foreigner. Thus 
British commerce is shackled on every hand, and does not 
develop because every advance is of necessity opposed by 
Chinese officials, and—not of necessity—not supported by the 
English Government, which yet stands by and sees China 
trampled on or appropriated by Russians and Germans, 
whilst refusing, as a rule, even to back the claims of its own 
“nationals,” whose case in the East is, therefore, a parlous one. 
Whilst all the time the benefits to be reaped in easy-going 
China far, far surpass those ever to be gained in that 
dangerous Africa on which the Governments of Europe seem 
all alike determined notwithstanding to stake their crowns, 
if need be.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 

Shanghai, December 20th, 1897. 


[We do not agree with all the conclusions of our corre- 
spondent, but there can be no doubt as to the interest of the 
communication.—Epb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HUT-TAX IN AFRICA. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srzr,—In the Spectator for March 5th there is an article on 
“The Position of Britain in the World” that is the most 
lucid and clear pronouncement on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of law among alien races that my extensive reading 
on this subject has ever brought me in contact with; and 
as this article of yours in the main expresses brilliantly 
what has long been the opinion of the School of which I am 
a follower, I beg you will allow me to make a few remarks on 
it. Firstly on those parts of that article with which I am un- 
able to agree,—(a) That the Hausa States were gained for 
England by physical force. They were not. Those States were 
defended from physical force (in the shape of slave-raiding by 
Falah chiefs), but the Hausa States were gained by treaty 
before the campaign of Bida: a campaign made necessary on 
our side by the violation of treaty undertakings by the 
Fulahs, and their devastating, destructive ways with the 
peaceful, industrious Hausa populations, which England had 
promised to protect; and which, I beg to remark, on this 
occasion she did protect in a way worthy of all admiration. 
(b) That “ Mahommedan Law is radically bad in principle.” 
(c) The inference drawn that Africa is bloodthirsty or quick 
to take revenge. But these are only details. The second and 
more important point is your questioning “whether our 
intellectual strength is not sufficiently mortgaged, whether 
we ought not deliberately to abstain from taking charge 
of more subjects.” I do not fancy the strain on our in- 
tellectual strength has so far been so excessive in the only 
district I know—West Africa—to make us fear our nervous 
breakdown, even if we were to increase the strain on our 
intellects in the matter of administration, tenfold. England’s 
soldiers, missionaries, traders, and officials have done their 
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work, but England’s intellect, that thing which should have 
exerted itself in furtherance and direction of that work, has 
hardly stirred, and I think it has no right to plead nervous 
exhaustion, and that a little healthy exercise would do that 
intellect good—a world of good—and I sincerely hope, Sir, 
you will show it no mercy, but direct it to exercise itself in 
the important matter you so ably state—the administration 
of law during times of peace—for on this depends largely the 
percentage of war the Empire is involved in with native 
races, 
The English tradition is to maintain the native law-form 
when that law is not too bloodstained to be handled by a 
Christian gentleman. This tradition is a fine one, and one 
in accordance with that liberty and toleration which has won 
England so much confidence and affection amongst the dark 
races. But it causes dangerous friction that alienates the 
affection and confidence of our dark fellow-subjects if that 
native law-form is said by England to be administered and is 
not administered, but in place of it a mongrel, uncertain thing, 
a thing we necessarily get when we administer a law we do not 
take the trouble to understand, as in the case of African law. 
And the evils that arise from this friction are so great and far- 
reaching, and lead to so much sacrifice of good life, white and 
black, that I am tempted to think that unless we are prepared 
to study African law, we had better not attempt to administer 
it, but just administer that law we ourselves abide by in 
England. An object-lesson in this is before our eyes 
now in those disturbances connected with the enforcement of 
the hut-tax on the natives of the Protectorate of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, a tax per hut of 5s.,a heavy tax because an 
African’s annual wealth per individual is not more than £1 a 
year. But I pass over this and the anomaly that no 
municipal taxes have been collected from the inhabitants of 
Freetown, although Freetown is the place that benefits 
most by the taxes levied on the natives in the Pro- 
tectorate zone. These are mere local questions, but this 
recurring attempt to levy hut-tax, and its recurring rows, 
are common to all Africa, for exactly the same simple reason, 
namely, that this form of taxation is abhorrent to the prin- 
ciples of African law. One of the root principles of African 
law is that the thing that you pay any onea regular fee for 
is a thing that is not your own—it is a thing belonging to the 
person to whom you pay the fee—therefore if you have to 
pay the Government a regular and recurring payment for 
your hut, it is not your hut, it is the property of the Govern- 
ment; and the fact that the Government has neither taken 
that hut from you in war, bought it of you, or had it given to 
it as a gift by you, the owner, vexes you “too much,” 
and makes you, if you are any sort of a man, get a 
gun. The African understands and accepts taxes on trade 
{commeys and nyeno, c.), but taxing a man’s individual 
possession is a violation of his idea of property. Then, again, 
property under African law is divided up into three classes. 
(1) Ancestral property of the tribe (land and miscellaneous 
effects attached to the oflicve of headmanship,—the Stool). So 
closely is this attached that it is inalienable from the Stool, 
except by direct conquest, and all profits made by the life- 
tenants of it in dealing with it are not their private 
property. (2) Familiy property, in which every member 
of the family has a certain share. (3) Private property,— 
namely, (a) that which is acquired by a free man or woman’s own 
individual personal exertions ; (b) that gained by gifts; (c) that 
gained by profits made in business by superior trading 
ability. Now, by putting a tax on every hut in a district 
you really succeed in hurting every form of property owner’s 
feelings; hence all classes make common cause against you 
and your tax. This African law for property is not one 
involving human sacrifice,—or what is spoken of, for African 
‘affairs, as “gore.” It is a fair and simple lawin itself, though 
full of intricacies in minor details, but a little attention and 
a perception of the law of Mutterrecht would enable it to be 
‘maintained to the furtherance of the peace and prosperity of 
‘both our interests and those of the African native. People 
+here do not seem to recognise how very law-ordered and law- 
.obeying the African is, how far less free to do just what he 
pleases an African under native conditions is than an English- 
man in England. 


All that Africa requires for her advance at a healthy rate 
from the hands of our administrators there is a rule of 





true and complete Justice that in itself contains Mercy, This 
thing incorruptible England can give her if England will 
only think.—Praying you will help her to do go, I am, Sir, 
&e., 


100 Addison Road, W. M. H. Kinestry, 





SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Though everything is quiet now, the steady drift of 
events is towards a war between the United States and Spain, 
probably beginning next autumn, although Spain may precipi. 
tate it sooner, or President McKinley’s caution, with the 
forces behind, may postpone it longer. England has a greater 
stake in this than is generally understood. The chief obstacles 
to the drawing together of the English-speaking countrieg 
are the unrest of the Irish, and the unique prominence 
given to American victories over England and American 
grievances against England in our system of common. 
school education. The first will not lessen until some 
English Government has the faith, power, and daring to 
make Ireland as practically independent as New South 
Wales or Canada. The second will be deprived of nearly 
all harmful effect by a successful war with any Continental 
nation, especially with that one which has learned 80 little 
since it wasted and tortured Holland and sent forth the 
Armada. Remember, Great Britain is as yet the only con. 
siderable nation with which we have ever fought for any long 
time. Between our two main foreign wars we had a little 
unacknowledged war with France, capturing two frigates, with 
the odds against our own, and losing nothing at all. But this 
was brief, and is now as nearly forgotten as the brilliant 
episode at Tripoli. The Mexican War was a walk-over, and 
remains unsavoury in many minds which are not too greedy 
for justice. Perhaps it would not have been possible but for the 
Alava, where seven thousand Mexicans lost sixteen hundred 
men in destroying less than three hundred, who had no hope 
of escape and received no mercy. That ends the list. It-has 
been wise, as well as instructive, to turn from the dangerous 
topic of our Civil War, and find our glory in the story of the 
Bon Homme Richard, the cruises of the ‘Wasp’ and the 
‘ Essex,’ the fight of the ‘ General Armstrong,’ the long list of 
victories of old Ironsides, the battles of Lake Champlain and 
Lake Erie, of New Orleans, and Saratoga, and Bunker’s Hill. 
This is natural and right. The virility of the race is in it, 
But unquestionably it would be a benefit to England, and 3 
think not less to my own country, if the same pride and 
enthusiasm could be ina measure diverted to new achieve- 
ments in conflict with some people less akin to our own. 

Of course, no one is going to war to amend the school- 
books. I merely point out one incidental consequence of 
what may befall. War, when it comes, will probably be 
declared by Spain, or begun without declaration, in resent- 
ment of our insistence that the long inhumanity in Cuba 
must have an end. The blowing up of the ‘ Maine’ adds 
nothing to the argument for that. What, indeed, could add 
anything? But it may have a certain practical bearing 
as adding grimness and sternness to the temper of our 
people. They are waiting now in a spirit of self- 
restraint and fairness; but if the Board of Inquiry re- 
ports an explosion from the outside, as seems moet 
likely, there will be such steady pressure as will compel a 
demand for indemnity and the withdrawal of all Spanish 
power and authority from that neighbouring island where 
they have proved so dangerous to us and so hurtful to man- 
kind. This would bring a clash in a few months at farthest. 
It will be best for Spain that she should be knocked ont at 
once. But I think it more likely that she would astonish us 
by some successes over our unpreparedness, clogged as we 
are by Parliamentary machinery and custom. If these 
should go the length of the bombardment or capture of any 
sea-coast city, it would not be Cuba alone that would be lost, 
nor the Philippines, nor even the Canaries. Seventy-five 
millions of people would call for something more vital, and 
if it took years, and in spite of any allies of Spain, the blow 
would be given. 

Formerly I used to send you some notes about Cuban 
affairs, and they came true, as I said. Be sure of these three 
elements,—first, the fighting Cubans dead set on bearing 
nothing but Cuban independence, and indefinitely more than 





merciless Justice—tiger justice-——but it must be Justice, that 





able to hold their own; secondly, Spain quite certain never 
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to cease the attempt at subjugation unless compelled by 
overpowering force, and somehow able to find both men and 
money for a really serious war; thirdly, the United States, 
thoroughly wearied in patience, disgusted, abhorrent, pro- 
foundly suspecting a wholesale inhospitable murder, and 
growing steadily in the determination that the damnable 
state of things shall have an ending! [think you will figure 
it out to about what Ido. A pert Western aphorism declares 
that “hindsight is always better than foresight.” Who does 
not see that if we had intervened two years ago, when Gomez 
and Maceo swept the island from east to west, we should have 
saved the lives of a quarter of a million people, and agonies 
and losses beyond all reparation or retrieval? That was 
Cleveland’s great opportunity, and he missed it, as he missed 
go much besides. Now, the abomination of desolation has 
had its way for more than two years, and after all we have 
not escaped our war.—I an, Sir, &c., 


709 G Street, Washington, U.S.A. W. H. Bascock. 





DOES ANY ONE WISH TO SEE A GHOST? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprEctTarTor.”] 

Srr,—I thank you for the supposition that I am “a human 
being,” but although I may be “a very credulous one,” Iam 
not quite so credulous as to accept your testimony as to the 
existence of an “ intense desire” on the part of the majority 
of men to be “sure” that “the spirit does not die with the 
body.” I even venture to submit, with all due deference, 
that the body of evidence as to the reality of spirit return 
is much greater and more accessible than the evidence in 
support of the theory of the existence of a majority of 
human beings who really care to discover anything what- 
ever about life after death. An eminent public man 
remarked to me some time since, that the one in- 
tellectual problem which most puzzled him was the 
absolute indifference of most educated men as to whether 
or not conscious personal existence ended at death. 
Their attitude, he said, was almost always either that of 
absolute indifference, or of positive repugnance to consider 
the subject at all. I would not go quite so far as that, but 
I must mournfully admit that so far as my experience 
goes the number of those who share the opinions of your 
five friends is infinitesimally small. But it is fortunately 
quite easy to bring this matter to a practical test. How 
many of your readers have ever even formulated in their own 
minds what they would regard as conclusive evidence as to 
the reality of spirit return? The old adage about “Seeing 
is believing” does not apply in this region, but how many 
have ever attempted to define what quantity or quality of 
evidence would make them sure that a spirit existed after 
the death of the body? Each reader can answer that 
question for himself. If 1 per cent. have done so, the pro- 
portion will be exceptionally large. The fact that the subject 
only interests a very small fraction of mankind is proved by 
the indifference with which the public has received the 
elaborate Report just issued by the Psychical Research 
Society on the communications received through Mrs. Piper. 
These communications, which have been carefully noted, 
extend over a period of thirteen years, and their net result has 
been to compel one of the most careful and sceptical of in- 
vestigators to admit that be has through this medium been 
brought into direct communication with half a dozen intimate 
friends of his own who are no longer of this world. Dr. 
Hodgson, after speaking of communicators who presented 
strong characteristics of personal identity, says :— 

“Among these are more than half a dozen intimate friends of 
my own, who have produced upon me the impression, through 
different written communications, that they are the personalities 
I knew with characteristic intelligence and emotion, questioning 
me and answering me under difficulties, but with their peculiar 
individual and responsive minds in some sense actually there.” 
But there appears to be no run upon the “ Proceedings” at 
the libraries or the booksellers. The newspapers loftily ignore 
the subject and the majority of human beings do not care.—I 
am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM T. STEAD. 

Holly Bush, Hayling Island, Hants, March 14th. 


[To rue EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In your interesting article on ghosts in the Spectator 
of March 12th you leave out one solid reason for the hesita- 
tion of many to place themselves in any possible communica- 
tion with “the dead.” It is the question as to it being the 
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will of God that we should so desire to put sight for faith ; 
and even if this hesitation is got over, another question arises 
as to the possibility of other spirits taking the form or voice 
of our own “dead.” There are some strong warnings in the 
Bible against calling up spirits, and we do it at our peril. 
Possibly, as an earnest thinker on these subjects once said. 
“there may be a plane inhabited by sprites or Pucks throngh 
which we Christians are intended to pass through without 
stopping in after we leave the body.” If we have made play- 
mates with its inhabitants they may have strange powers to 
detain us on our upward course. It is excess of faith rather 
than lack of it which keeps some people from what would be 
their greatest joy if they thought it was God’s will.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Bw... kk 





BLANK VERSE. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectaror.”’] 
Si1r,—In your interesting article on “ Blank Verse” in the 
Spectator of March 12th, you allude casually to Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha;” bat as I think the history of the poem and 
its metre is not very generally known, a few notes on the 
subject may not be out of place. The metre of “ Hiawatha” 
is an adaptation of the old ballad-metre used by the Finns 
and Esths, and was borrowed by Longfellow from Schiefner's 
German translation of the “ Kalevala,” published in 1852. 
Hiawatha, &c., are Indian names; but there are many pas- 
sages in the poem which are evident imitations of portions 
of the “ Kalevala,” as I pointed ont in an article in the 
Archxological Review some years ago. However, previous to 
the publication of “ Hiawatha,” which first appeared in 1854, 
Kenealy had employed a similar metre in more than one 
scene in his strange travesty of Faust, called in the first 
incomplete sketch, published in 1850, Goethe; but which he 
subsequently styled A New Pantomime in the completed and 
condensed editions. The metre is capable of being used with 
great power and versatility ; and even “ Hiawatha” contains 
really fine passages, such as the opening of Canto xix. :— 

“ Never stoops the soaring vulture 

On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison,” &e. 
The critics, however, took the metre to be Longfellow’s own 
invention, and it was extensively ridiculed and parodied (I 
remember “ Drop o’ Wather,” “ Milkanwatha,” and the 
“ Tnsect-Hunters,” and there were doubtless others); and this 
is quite sufficient to account for Longfellow’s experiment 
never meeting with serious imitators.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chiswick, March 14th. W. F. Kirsy. 

{To THE EpiToR or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’ ] 
Srr,—Students of English literature will doubtless be grateful 
to you for the article in the Spectator of March 12th entitled 
“Blank Verse.” Nobody who has been at pains to read the 
criticisms of the periodical Press upon the subject of English 
poetry can dispute your remark that very many of our critics 
are “curiously ignorant of the true nature of blank verse.” 
You quote four lines from Milton illustrative of the poet’s 
deliberate refusal to cramp his lines into any rigid iambic 
mould. Permit me to add one further instance—a very 
striking one—from the tenth book of “ Paradise Lost ” :— 

“ Upon thy belly grovelling thou shalt go 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy life.” 

The slow drag of the line is wonderfully calculated to lend a 
terrible emphasis to the threat conveyed by the words,—every 
one monosyllabic. The cumulative effect of these mono- 
syllables is unique; they smite like a hammer. 

The use in blank verse of the tribrach, as of the anapzst, 
is constantly misunderstood by critics, though it may be 
noted that to their skilful employment of them are due some 
of Tennyson’s and Swinburne’s subtlest and most exquisite 
metrical effects. Compare, for example, Swinburne’s— 

“ Thou art older and colder of spirit and blood than I; ” 


or Tennyson’s— 
“ Rolling back upon Balin crushed the man.” 

Despite the fact (which you duly register) that we have in 
English hardly any unrbymed lyrical measures, one must not 
forget Tennyson’s few but almost perfect essays in this form 
of verse. I allude, of course, to his “ Merlin and the Gleam,” 
and that brief but beautiful poem, “The Snowdrop.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Sandwich, March 14th. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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[To THE Epitor oF THE “* SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The subject of your article in the Spectator of 
March 12th on “ Blank Verse” possesses a special fascina- 
tion for this generation,—a generation in which criticism is 
about to revive, and original creation possibly to decline, in 
poetry. May I offer a few scattered observations, by way 
of correction, as matters appear to me, or of addition? 
Byron is no exception to the list of great poets who have 
“signally triumphed” in blank verse. Even if we do not 
care much for his autobiographical dream, we cannot surely 
ignore his “ Darkness.” The irregularity systematised by 
the Elizabethans in their dramatic verse was not carried 
farther by Milton; Milton, if anything, narrowed the bounds 
on the side—the use of additional syllables—on which most 
license had been taken; on the other hand, he introduced 
new liberties of reversing the accents in feet other than the 
first. 

The most legitimate form of the variety which consists in 
the introduction of an additional syllable is that which in- 
serts it after the second or accented syllable of a foot, at the 
same time taking care that this accented syllable shall be, 
quantitatively speaking, short. Instance— 

‘?Tis true, I am | that spirit | unfortunate,’ 
where “that spirit” composes the third foot of the line; 
itis a mistake to say, as some writers on verse have said, 
that “rit unfort” constitutes, or could constitute, a foot. 
This rule, the quantitative shortening of the accented inter- 
mediate syllable of a trisyllable (cretic) foot, has very few 
exceptions in Shakespeare; the exceptions almost all come 
under a sub-class, or rule, which may be stated as follows. 
When the previous foot has a descending (trochaic) accent, 
this syllable may be quantitatively long. Instance— 


“ Thérefore, | most abso | lute Sir, if thou wilt have.” 


A less frequent and much bolder license is where the 
additional syllable is introduced after the first, or normally 
unaccented, syllable of a foot. To this class belongs the 
great line quoted in your article from Webster :— 

“Cover her face; mine eyes | dizzle; she | died young.” 
Here also, and with even more necessity, the syllable that 
precedes the inserted syllable should be quantitatively short. 
Defect of ear is shown where, when reading lines without 
reference to the metre intended, as they would be read in 
prose, we find a jingle suggested. Thus, when Mr. Stephen 
Phillips ends what is intended as an important poem thus,— 

“ He looking downward, and she gazing up, 
Into the evening green wandered away,” 
we cannot regard him as a past master in the art of writing 
verse. 

My conxciusion is, that all admissible licenses can be re- 
duced to rule,—that is to say, can be classed according to 
some reasonable system, so tbat each shall have its own 
critical justification. The question is not, Is the ear 
pleased ? unless “the ear” is a critical ear. The ear ought 
not to be pleased by a license unless some good reason can be 
given why it should not be displeased. The prosody of 
English decasyllable blank verse has, it is true, never yet 
been fully made out; perhaps it is not desirable that it 
should be printed in a book. But all great metrists, I am 
convinced, have made out their system for themselves, and 
have kept its laws. The pleasure of reading verse is due to 
the perception of variety, but of variety according to law.— 
I am, Sir, X&c., 

The Athenvum, March 12th. GEORGE YOUNG. 

P.S.—The metre of Browning’s “One Word More” has 
been well employed by Mr. F. St. John Thackeray in one of 
his translations from Prudentius,—the Story of Fructuosus. 
He has grouped the lines, as in the original, in stanzas of 
three each. The effect is decidedly successful. 

(To tHe Epitor or Tur * SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The writer of the interesting article on “ Blank Verse ” 
in the Spectator of March 12th seems to me to have curiously 
missed the point of Browning’s well-known “ One Word 
More.” That poem is no new metrical hint of trochaic blank 
verse with a weak or female ending, but a faithful rendering 
into English of a famous classical model, just as,— 
* Raphael made a century of sonnets, 
Made and wrote them in a certain volume, 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil, 


Else he only used to draw Madonnas.” 





(You misquote this passage sadly.) So the poet, standing on 
his attainment of verse alone, writes in unfamiliar style:— 
“ He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient, proudly 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar.” 
In this spirit Browning chooses, “for the first time and the 
last time,” the hendecasyllabic metre of Catullus, adapted to 
English by dropping one of the short syllables from the 
second foot. The poem was written in 1855, and, curiously 
enough, at just the same time Tennyson was engaged on the 
same “dainty metre” :— 

“Look! I come to the test, a tiny poem, 

All composed in a metre of Catullus, 

All in quantity careful of my motion, 

Like the skates on ice that hardly bears him, 

Lest I fall unawares before the people, 

Waking laughter in indolent reviewers.” 
Tennyson follows his model with greater exactness, but I 
think Browning gives the spirit of the metre in a less 
fantastical form, and one more natural to the language.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. PARKER SMITH, 

[We cannot agree that “One Word More” is composed in 

the metre of Catullus; it is purely trochaic. Coleridge’s and 
Mr. Swinburne’s hendecasyllabics are more successful than 
Tennyson’s.—Epb. Spectator. | 





THE DECLINE OF TRACTARIANISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Srrcrator.”] 

Str,—My attention has just been called to an article in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review, in which, after 
referring to certain well-known Oxford names, the writer 
continues :— 

“ And a Professor at the sister University, whose reputation as 
a ‘ Catholic ’ stands very high, has been reported as saying that 
Christ is two persons, indissolubly and eternally united together, 
If this be a correct report, he has fallen into downright Nestorian- 
ism.” 
An anonymous charge based upon report neither deserves 
nor admits of a lengthened refutation. I trust you will 
permit me to meet it in your columns by a simple denial of 
its truth. I may say with absolute confidence that no such 
statement can have proceeded from any one of the present 
occupants of Divinity Chairs at Cambridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Divinity School, Cambridge, March 15th. H. B. Swetz. 


POETRY. 
FAIRY GOLD. 
May—that’s the month for gold! 
The fields hold out their gowns of green 
Till the sun coins his yellow sheen, 
And fills them full as they can hold 
With fairy gold. 











Evan T. KEANE. 








BOOKS. 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 1813-1830.* 
Lapy Grecory has brought together in this volume a large 
amount of valuable, curious, and often very amusing informa- 
tion relating to one of the least-known periods of Irish 
history. Its foundation is the correspondence of William 
Gregory, who was the grandfather of the late Sir William, 
and who held the office of Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Treland from 1815 to 1850. He served under the Viceroyalties 
of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Whitworth, Lord Talbot, 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Anglesey, and the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and he was on very intimate terms with Peel, 
who during six years was Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
In the volume of Peel’s correspondence, published by 
Mr. Parker in 1891, many of Gregory’s letters will be 
found, and much additional light is thrown on the sub- 
jects of the present work. Gregory was a strong Tory, 
inflexibly opposed to all concessions to the Catholics, and 
he was not a man of any brilliant talent; but he had a 
thorough knowledge of Ireland; he had great industry and 


* Mr. Greaory’s Letter-Bor, 1813-1830. Fdited by Lady Gregory. London: 








Smith, Elder, and Co. [12s, 6d] 
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business capacity; he was courageous, honest, and in general 
moderate in his judgments of men and things; and in an age 
of much corruption and bitter animosities he appears to have 
passed through life with an unblemished reputation, and to 
have made warm friends and no serious enemies. 

His letters fully corroborate all that has been said of the 
general disaffection and anarchy that prevailed in Ireland for 
many years after the Union. In the first years of his official 
life the Ribbon Conspiracy was rapidly enrolling the Catholic 
peasantry over a great part of Ireland into a secret society, 
bound together by oaths and carrying on its work by 
systematic outrages. It resembled the White Boys and 
the Defenders of the last century much more than the 
United Irishmen, for it appears to heve had no very 
definite political tenets and no educated leaders. It was 
exclusively Catholic, and largely directed against the Orange 
Society, and it was believed to aim at the extirpation of 
Protestants from Ireland, but it was still more agrarian than 
anti-Protestant. It sought to regulate by its own rules 
tithes, rent, and labour, and it soon exercised a perfect 
reign of terror over great districts. Gregory relates how in 
three nights no less than twenty-three houses in the Queen’s 
County were plundered of arms; how gangs of mail-coach 
robbers traversed the country; how a fierce fight took 
place in the County Donegal between the Orangemen 
and the Ribbonmen, in which many lives were lost; 
how, on another occasion, a village in the same county 
was attacked and plundered of arms, and the Protestant in- 
habitants obliged to swear that they would attend mass under 
pain of having their houses burned; how witnesses who gave 
evidence against the criminals were systematically intimidated 
and frequently murdered ; how juries, under the influence of 
fear or sympathy, acquitted in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence. There were reports of secret meetings of delegates 
from many counties, and of the existence of an Executive 
Directory. It is curious to observe that the system which 
we now call “ boycotting” was in full force. The Guinnesses 
and another great firm of brewers were proscribed as they 
were believed to be opposed to the Catholic cause, and public- 
houses and Catholic customers were warned to have no 
dealings with them. 


The country, as Gregory said, seemed full of mines ever 
ready to explode, and when Napoleon escaped from Elba 
many thought that the occasion would come. The great 
mass of the Catholic peasantry made no secret of their 
delight, and it was feared that in the event of a French 
success the many elements of turbulence in the country 
would combine in a new rebellion. “A good military force,” 
wrote Lord Whitworth, “is the best constitution for Ireland 
under its present circumstances,” and the Lords Justices 
officially remonstrated against the determination of the 
Government to withdraw five thousand soldiers from Ireland 
for the war upon the Continent. Gregory, however, in a 
private letter supported the measure, and he regarded the 
situation with muc.i calm. He had no doubt that the 
country was thoroughly disaffected. “The mass of the people 
require no organisation, being perfectly ready to join any 
foreign force that may land,” but as long as no foreign force 
touched the shore, he believed nothing was to be feared 
beyond riot and outrage. “The most timid and the most 
zealous have never been able to discover any leader beyond 
the lowest description of persons, no depdt of ammunition or 
arms, no Committees, nothing resembling the systematic 
plans of the Rebellion of 1798, but the evil spirit which 
pervades the country.” “The yeomen are quite sufficient to 
meet their domestic adversaries, though despicable in 
opposition toregular troops.” ‘There is abundance of power, 
strength, and courage in the Loyalists of Ireland, and if the 
battle is again to be fought, I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will again be won.” The true policy, therefore, was to 
watch carefully all signs of French interference, but to employ 
the bulk of the troops in Ireland in crushing as speedily as 
possible the power of Bonaparte in France. 


The battle of Waterloo dispelled the fears of French in- 
vasion, and the creation of Peel’s police force, which was 
founded in 1814 and largely extended and improved in 1822 and 
1835, did more than any other measure of the early years of 
the century to give Ireland a lasting security. But the years 
immediately following the peace were among the most dis- 
astrous Ireland ever knew. The great and sudden fall of prices 








arising from the peace fell with crushing effect upon a poor, 
improvident, and utterly ignorant people, and a succes- 
sion of bad seasons aggravated the situation. This volume 
contains some interesting particulars about the agrarian 
condition of the country. Land, in the early years of the 
century, was generally let on leases for three lives, or twenty- 
one years, but latterly for one life, or twenty-one years. 
Farmers who held leases made before the war had made 
much money, but those who had taken farms within the last 
six or eight years, at rents of from 40s. to £4 an acre, found 
themselves utterly ruined by the present prices. Partly 
through bad farming, but partly also through extreme 
poverty, manuring and improvement of land had almost 
ceased, “and the consequence is that the land has become 
quite worn out and exhausted, and don’t produce half the 
crops it would had it been treated as it ought.” The rents 
paid by the cottiers were enormous, but they were not paid to 
the owners of the soil. The large farmer had found it far 
more profitable to sub-divide the land and let it out at ex- 
orbitant rents than to cultivate it himself. ‘“ The Middleman 
will take a piece of landjfrom one hundred to two hundred 
acres, and will job this out to cottiers at more than double 
the rent which he pays himself;” but this evil is likely 
to diminish, as the cottiers were now hopelessly in arrears, 
and neither able nor willing to pay their rents. Small rents 
were often paid by labour at a fixed scale, and on the whole, 
in the opinion of Gregory’s informant, the labouring classes 
in Ireland were better off than the class who were simply 
farmers. Population was increasing with terrible rapidity, 
and unless prices rose or rents fell inevitable ruin was at 


hand. <A great proportion of the cottiers lived a migratory 
life. “ After planting the potato gardens the cabins are shut, 


and the male adult popalation go to England or the vicinity 
of Dublin for work, and the women and children traverse the 
country as beggars, and return home when the potatoes are 
ripe.” 

Lady Gregory has collected from various sources some 
interesting and amusing facts about the visit of George IV. 
to Ireland in 1821, the wild and universal enthusiasm it 
excited, and the sanguine hopes of the Catholics that the 
King was going to revert to his early policy in their favour. 
But we soon fall back again upon that dreary monotony of 
famine, outrage, and anarchy which fills so large a place in 
Trish history. At the end of 1821 there was a furious out- 
burst of Ribbon outrages in the Southern counties; it was 
found necessary to renew the Insurrection Act, and suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, but in spite of all efforts it was 
almost impossible to arrest the culprits. ‘“ Their secrecy,” 
writes Gregory, “is wonderful, and death is the inevitable 
consequence of even suspected information. The system of 
organisation is carried on by powerful allies,—Terror and 
Inclination; the lower orders are afraid to refuse to be sworn, 
and when they are sworn they are very ready to obey.” 


Probably the main cause of this outbreak—though Gregory 
refused to admit it—was distress, and the failure of the 
potato crop led to the famine of 1822, the most terrible in 
Ireland between the great famine of 1742 and that of 1846. 
“Hundreds and thousands,” wrote the Archbishop of Tuam 
from Castlebar, “ are depending upon half a meal of oatmeal 
and water per day, and many have not even that, and are 
feeding upon nettles.” Unless speedy help is sent into the 
counties of Galway and Mayo, ‘“‘ thousands will die of actual 
hunger.” <A grant was voted by Parliament. Great sums 
were raised by private subscription both in Ireland and in 
England, and the Government appears to have done what it 
could to meet the evil; but there were many deaths from 
literal starvation, and typhus following famine swept multi- 
tudes away. 

While these things were going on, an important change 
was gradually passing over the administration of Ireland, 
which forms the chief subject of these letters, but which we 
have not here the space to follow in detail. The old bigoted 
anti-Catholic party which followed in the steps of Eldon, and 
which long looked up to Peel us its ablest champion, was 
gradually losing its hold, and being replaced by men of the 
school of Canning. The change began in 1818, when Charles 
Grant succeeded Peel as Chief Secretary. His position was 
a very hopeless one, for he had to contend at every step with 
the thwarting influence of Lord Talbot, the Lord-Lieutenanty 
of Gregory, who was in the closest alliance with Lord Talbot, 
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and of Saurin, the Attorney-General, who for some fifteen years 
had exercised an enormous influence over Irish administration. 
Saurin was a man of much ability and of a character which 
was universally respected. He had been one of the most 
conspicuous opponents of the Union, but he appears to have 
inherited from his Huguenot ancestors a more than common 
dread of Popery. In the face of such a combination, a 
pro-Catholic Secretary, who knew but little of Ireland and 
whose own character was much wanting in decision, could 
do little; but the situation was greatly changed when Lord 
Talbot, at the close of 1821, was suddenly recalled, and re- 
placed as Viceroy by the Marquess of Wellesley, the friend 
and disciple of Canning, and when Plunket soon after 
became Attorney-General. Few steps seem to have excited 
more consternation and indignation than the displacement 
of Saurin, and though he was offered and refused a Chief 
Justiceship and a Peerage, both he and his friends appeared 
to imagine that he was ill-treated. The advent of Plunket 
marked a real improvement in Irish affairs, for that great 
orator and truly Liberal statesman possessed to an eminent 
degree the combination of firmness and moderation which is 
of all things the most rare among his countrymen. As might 
have been expected, he was detested in the circle in which 
Gregory moved, and we regret to say that Lady Gregory has in 
some degree echoed their sentiments and written about Plunket 
in a strain that seems to us scarcely worthy of her pen. The 
system of keeping the administration a balanced one on the 
Catholic question still continued, and Goulburn, the new 
Chief Secretary, was a decided, though not a violent anti- 
Catholic. 

Gregory, however, still remained in office and exercised a 
considerable influence during the stormy and rapidly changing 
years that elapsed between the death of Canning and the 
concession of Catholic Emancipation. In 1830, when Lord 
Anglesey came over for the second time as Viceroy, he was 
removed from the office which he had held during eighteen 
years. It was an office of little prominence, but of great real 
power, and the letters of Lord Talbot, and especially of Peel, 
which Lady Gregory has printed, show the large measure of 
esteem and affection which he obtained. 


Lady Gregory has interspersed these letters with a running 
comment of excellent narrative, sparkling with anecdotes and 
happy sayings, and showing great knowledge of Irish life. 
We are especially grateful to her for drawing largely on the 
political verses of Moore, which are now so little read, and 
which of their own kind are so absolutely perfect. Occasion- 
ally she has, we think, been a little overweighted by her 
materials, and the sequence of events is somewhat confused; 
and there are a few letters—especially those of persons who 
asked for places—which might with advantage have been 
omitted. But on the whole, we have found the book full of 
interest, and we hope it may have many readers. 





THE SHADY SIDE OF POLITICS.* 
WE infer from certain passages in this work that M. Louis 
Proal is a French Judge of that upright type which, in spite 
of many bad features in France at the present time, is still, 
as it has always been, characteristic of the land of D’Agues- 
seau and L’Hépital. He has, therefore, had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the bad sides of human nature, and though 
he disclaims that current pessimism which is so cheap and 
superficial, he is, perhaps, inclined to look too exclusively on 
the darker side of things in public life. To some extent 
the book is self-contradictory, for at times the author uses 
politics in the sense in which it is so constantly used in 
America, as something wholly bad, while at other times he 
seems to think that it is largely the fault of the excellent 
but timid people who will not brave the dangers of public life 
that the world of politics is so full of disorder, violence, 
hypocrisy, and fraud. At times the author would seem to be 
of the opinion that whosoever meddles with political matters 
will be defiled, and his illustrations, taken from various 
countries and ages, show that the difficulty of maintaining 
absolute rectitude in public affairs equals that of the rich 
man in his effort to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. But, on 
the other hand, his ultimate conclusion is that, as the art of 
governing is one of the most noble, so the actual exercise of 
the art is compatible with the loftiest standard of integrity. 





LTT 
“It was not a shifty and violent policy that was pursued by 
Saint Louis, L’Hopital, Henry IV., Sully, Turgot, Franklin 
or Washington. Their example shows that it is possible to 
be a great King, a great Minister, a great citizen, and at the 
same time an honest man.” But, as Wordsworth said in hig 
sonnet to Haydon, “ great is the glory, for the strife is hard.” 
The long record of public crime, as partly unrolled in thege 
sombre pages, shows unquestionably that the political fielg 
from the earliest time has too often given nourishment to the 
most noxious weeds. M. Proal seems to find the germ of 
political crime in the love of power which is one of the 
elements of human nature as we know it. From that fata} 
passion nearly all other vices, as displayed by the politician, 
may be traced. 


First in order comes Machiavellism, with its double 
morality, its base maxims, its deceit, its “reasons of State” 
It existed, as M. Proal says, long before the time of the 
great Florentine who dowered it with his name. Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, were all given up largely to the worship of 
this base deity, as were Spain, England, Germany, and 
France in the sixteenth century when the doctrine ran riot 
over Europe. M. Proal’s illustrations are naturally taken 
mostly from French history, and he here shows how, on the 
one hand, the Kings and statesmen of France, Louis XIV,, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and De Retz, were all pupils of the 
Florentine sophist, while the really good and great men of 
France, Fénelon, Bossuet, Massillon, Mably, all tried to 
combat this fatal doctrine. From the same love of power 
have proceeded political assassination and tyrannicide, which 
M. Proal, not quite properly, brackets together. The question 
of tyrannicide is a peculiar one, and the greatest ethical 
thinkers have taken different views of it. Most tyrannicides 
have, as a matter of fact, been stupendous blunders; but, 
unless we are to assent to the doctrine that it is never 
lawful to take away life, we must reserve the right 
to say that there are conceivable occasions when a monster, 
steeped in blood and crime, and who cannot be brought 
before any tribunal and legally condemned, whose caréecr 
of guilt cannot be stopped save by death, may be put out of 
existence. The thing stands on quite a different basis, we 
think, from the political assassinations referred to by M. 
Proal,—the murder of Clitus by Alexander, of Coligny by 
order of Charles IX., or of the Prince of Orange by order 
of Philip of Spain. From this branch of his subject the 
author turns to modern Anarchism, which again sets aside 
morality for some presumed good general end. There is, 
perhaps, a little too much space taken up with the ravings of 
some of the scoundrels who cloak their crimes under the philo- 
sophic garb of Anarchism; but the danger is a real one in 
France, and M. Proal seems to have had more than one of 
these gentry before him ina Court of justice. An excellent 
reflection closes this chapter :— 

‘The parliamentary scandals which have cropped up in France 
and Italy have done more for the progress of revolutionary 
Socialism and Anarchism than twenty years of propaganda. 
Fortunes ill acquired and ill employed scandalise and irritate the 
poor. The politicians who are guilty of venality and the rich 
who do not deserve respect are largely responsible for the pro- 
gress of Anarchism.” 

The next evils bred by politics are political hatreds. War 
seems to have been the normal condition of the human race, 
man hating whatever is different from himself, and these 
natural hatreds, as they may be called, are inflamed by states- 
men for their gwn purposes. We have numerous and awful 
instances given us from ancient and modern history, showing 
how moderation and generosity have been trampled under 
foot, how ferocity and vengeance have been inextricably mixed 
up in political contests, how hideous have been the excesses 
of the excited mob, and how these have led to reaction and to 
the development of ferocity, “ white terror” following “red 
terror,” all culminating in a chaos of ruin. It is certainly 
hard reading for those who take an optimistic view of human 
nature, and believe, with Palmerston, that every one is born 
good. Political hypocrisy is next considered. “ Ambitious 
politicians always invoke the public good and the interest of 
the State. They are incessantly talking of their devotion to 
the Commonwealth, while in reality their object is power.” 
They for the most part really believe in the maxim of 
Louis XI.,—“ He who does not know how to dissimulate does 
not know how to reign.” The celebrated rulers of the world 





* Political Crime. By Louis Proal. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


are taken as illustrations of this,—Augustus, whose whole 
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career was of necessity made up of make-believe, Tiberius, 
Napoleon ; and M. Proal adds, though we dissent most 
strongly, Cromwell, on whom he is very seveie. Spolia- 
tio is also taken as a result of political intrigue,— 
not only that spoliation which is produced by war, but 
also that which comes by proscription, by revolution, by 
the waves of public disorder which bring the scum of 
society to the surface. This part of the subject naturally 
leads on to the next, Corruption and Bribery. Here the 
experience of ancient Greece and Rome, of the extortions of 
Verres and the bribery of Alcibiades, and that of France and 
England, are drawn on, though it is curious that there is no 
reference to the United States. M. Proai has no belief in 
democracy as avy cure for corruption. “The people have a 
liking,” he says, “for charlatans and scapegraces.” Econo- 
mical and virtuous Kings, he contends, have not been popular. 
“On the contrary, opinion is in general indulgent towards the 
prodigal, the warlike, and the dissolute.” Law has been cor- 
rupted by politics, and so has been made an instrument of 
injastice, lawyers finding plausible reasons for laws they 
know to be bad, and which favour the party in power. The 
servility of Judges to the Government, the Irish Penal laws, 
and the French Revolutionary Tribunal are cited as uphold- 
ing the thesis laid down. Finally, it is alleged that public 
morals are debauched by politics, and everything seems 
unclean that has been touched by the politician. 


This is a severe indictment, though, as we have said, M. 
Proal is not, properly speaking, a pessimist, his general con- 
clusion being that in politics it is alone safe and wise to 
follow the moral law. He is of opinion that no mere 


and as concerns different classes of citizens and diverse internal 
interests. National interests should never be allowed to over- 
ride the interests of mankind. In a word, morality must rule 
all through, it being as expedient as it is right. “Science 
without conscience, Rabelais has said, is the ruin of the soul. 
Politics without morality are the ruin of society.” The 
axiom is true, though we should have liked some guidance as 
to where individual and national morality are distinct, for 
distinct they are. The State, eg. may take away life, the 
individual may not. The State may confiscate, the individual 
may not. In the event of a second edition, there are some 
errors which should be expunged. Nor do we like the 
singular and plural form of the verb, “is” and “are,” applied 
to the same noun “ politics ” on one and the same page. 





THE CHURCH OF EGYPT.* 


AmonG the obiter dicta of the late Master of Balliol which 
have not found their way into his biography was one that 
conveyed a singular doctrine of ecclesiastical history. Con- 
versation in the common-room turned one night upon the 
Coptic Church, and some one hazarded the opinion that the 
peculiar interest of the Church of Egypt lay in its scrupulous 
preservation of its ritual, petrified (so to speak) in the same 
forms and ceremonies as when the Church seceded in the 
fifth century after the Council of Chalcedon. The Master 
then delivered himself upon the development of Churches :— 
“TI suppose,” he said, “that every Church is an improvement 
upon its predecessor. The Greek Church was an improve- 
ment upon the Coptic Church, the Latin Church upon the 
Greek Church, and the Protestant Church upon the Latin 





mechanical changes can cure society of the evils inflicted 
by corrupt politics, but that, as the disease is moral, so the 
remedy must be moral. Machiavellism is, he truly contends, 
not only a wicked policy, but a stupid one, “ fatal to the true 
interests of nations,” and “a great policy cannot be immoral.” 
The assertion is profoundly true, and is even more true of | 
great modern States than of the smaller City States to which | 
it was applied in ancient and medieval times. To come to 
some of the specific applications of a new moral feeling. In 
the first place, M. Proal thinks that we must set limits to the 
action of the State, so as to prevent it from becoming the all- 
devouring Leviathan of Hobbes and the other sophists of the 
Machiavelli school. ‘The rights of the human being and 
the rights of the conscience” must be upheld against 
a devastating materialism. In the second place, mere 
intellect must not determine action and policy; it must 
be supplemented by character and emotion. On this 
point we feel that M. Proal is profoundly true. The 
contemporary careers of Napoleon and Washington afford 
ample comment on this principle. On the one hand, we see a 
man of gigantic intellect, who permitted his policy to be 
determined by intellect and by “reasons of State” solely. 
He was a scourge to France and mankind, and his Machiavel- 
lism filled Europe with misery and ruin. Washington had no 
great intellect, he was fundamentally a great-hearted English 
gentleman living in Virginia, but his life was rooted in moral 
purpose, and his noble common-sense determined his policy. 
How will the wonderful Corsican stand in history as com- 
pared with the upright Virginia planter? How will man- 
kind, as long as the world lasts, compare the respective 
results of their policies? It appears certain that the really 
great statesman is not usually a man of lofty genius, but of 
firm character and sound common-sense judgment, and we 
may safely predict that the success in the working of demo- 
cratic institutions will largely depend on the ability of the 
people to see this and to prefer character to brilliancy. M. 
Proal thinks the people tend to a choice of mere voluble 
talkers; but in this respect we think we see a great advantage 
on the side of the English-speaking nations, which is one cause 
of their relative success in the world. They have not given over 
their destinies into the hands of clever adventurers. English- 
men prefer a safe, and even a dull, man; and in America it is 
rarely the brilliant man, but the man of sobriety and 
character, who is elected to the Presidency. In the Latin 
countries it has not usually been so. In the next place, 
M. Proal holds that “a policy that aims at international 
equilibrium is better than a policy of conquest.” Empires 
that are too vast, he thinks, cannot last; they will succumb 
sooner or later to a coalition. Policy founded on morality 





will always be moderate, both as regards the external world 


Church.” When respectfully invited to press this remark- 
able theory to its logical conclusion, the Master observed 
that he did not count the dissenters. Had Jowett lived to 
read Mrs. Butcher’s book, he might have seen reason to 
change his views on ecclesiastical evolution. She, at all 
events, knows her dates, and does not consider the Greek 
Church “an improvement” upon the Coptic. Indeed, her 
interesting history suffers from a tendency to exalt the 
Church of Egypt unduly at the expense of its rivals. She 
can find no good thing in Rome or Constantinople. 
Alexandria and its “National” patriarchs have all her 
sympathy. One example will illustrate this, perhaps un- 
conscious, bias. In Vol. I, p. 431, we read:—“ In 799 John 
died, and two years later the Melkite Patriarch died also. 
The latter was succeeded by a linen manufacturer named 
Eustathius, who, having dug up a treasure—probably from 
some old tomb—had become a monk, and devoted his riches 
to the Byzantine Church. The National Church elected 
Mark, a man of great ability and sincere religion.” One feels 
sorry for poor Eustathius; might not even a linendraper be 
sincere too ? 

Mrs. Butcher is ready, however, to admit that the National 
Church, as, with strict propriety, she called the “ Jacobite” 
sect of Egypt, was far from immaculate. She does not 
attempt to excuse, for example, the murder of “ the unfortu- 
nate Proterius” in 457, even though he was nothing better 
than “the Emperor’s Bishop,” and irregularly consecrated :— 

“A frantic mob rushed to his house, but he succeeded in 

escaping into the neighbouring church of Quirinus. For some 
time they surged and howled round the church, waiting for him 
to appear; then their fury could restrain itself no longer, and 
they poured into the sacred building. Proterius and some of his 
clergy retreated inside the narthex or baptistery, but they 
were instantly pursued and slain. Six of the priests lost their 
lives in defending him, Then the mob dragged the body with 
wild cries through the town, whero it suffered terrible indignities 
from the frantic populace, and was finaliy burnt—the third of 
those fanatical murders which disgrace the record of Alexandria : 
George the Arian, Hypatia the pagan, and now Proterius the 
Greek.” 
Her view appears to be that the defects of the Egyptian 
Church arose chiefly from an excess of monachism. In a 
striking chapter entitled, somewhat sensationally, ‘“ The 
Suicide of the Egyptian Nation,” she develops this idea. 
After referring to “the melancholy results of the war of 
independence and the terrible persecution with which the 
fourth century opened,” as radically affecting the character: 
of the people, she remarks :—= 

“ We have now to record what it is hardly too strong a figure 





* The Story of the Church of Egypt; being an Outline of the History of the 
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of speech to call the suicide of the nation. It is true that a 
fraction—we are thankful to note, an increasing fraction—remains 
with us even to this day in the land of Egypt. There is some- 
thing very touching in the way that the Copts...... never 
apeak of their community as a church, but always as ‘ the Nation.’ 
But as the war of independence had decimated the brave and 
patriotic among the Egyptians, as the Era of Martyrs had swept 
away in fiery chariots the best and most purely religious spirits 
which were left to her, so, later, the Arian triumph filled her 
noblest and most intellectual souls with despair of this present 
world and a conviction that, since Anti-Christ—for so Arius 
seemed to many of them—had come, the end of the world 
must be near. This led them to rush by thousands into 
monasteries and desert cells, leaving only those who cared not 
whether Christ were God or man, whether Egypt were bound or 
free, so long as they might till their land or ply their trades in 
peace. It is not, of course, intended for one moment to imply 
that all those who between the years 320 and 390 covered the 
land with monasteries, or honeycombed the barren fields with 
cells, were actuated by the highest motives, or were the best men 
to be found in Egypt. There were always a faithful few, like 
the great Athanasius himself, and many others whose names are 
now lost, who remained true to their posts and to the natural 
duties of life. But what does need to be pointed out is that both 
of those who became monks and nuns, and of those again who, 
like Athanasius, without deserting their duty, yet thought it 
good for the present distress to refrain from marriage, it was 
only the best and purest who kept their vows inviolate, and left 
no children to fight for their country or maintain the glory of 
their ancient name. The importance of this fact can hardly be 
overestimated in tracing the course of Egyptian history.” 

Immunity from taxation and military service doubtless 
induced many of the “worst characters” to take monastic 
vows which they had no intention to keep, and the turbulence, 
immorality, and ignorance of the Church of Egypt in the 
past is traced by Mrs. Butcher largely to this cause. Her 
book is full of interesting problems of this kind, which it 
would take a volume to discuss; but we may briefly remark 
that her references to the Arians are not distinguished by 
charity, and that the assumption that the Copts are the only 
true Egyptians is an exaggeration. Many of those whom 
she calls “ pagans” did not become “convinced” Christians 
when Theodosius issued his Edict; many of them, no doubt, 
became Moslems in later times, as did also unquestionably 
many of the Copts. And though the Copt certainly preserves 
a larger measure of the blood of the ancient Egyptians than 
his Moslem neighbour, both are of mixed race, and it is as 
absurd to suppose that the Copts never intermarried with 
aliens, as to imagine that the Mahommedan of Cairo is a pure 
Arab. That the Egyptian dissent from the “ Chalcedonians ” 
was a national movement, however ignorant, we may admit. 
Mrs. Butcher has gauged the real sentiment, we believe, when 
she writes :— 

“Tf their Pope was excommunicate, they were content to 

remain excommunicate with him; what he declared to be the 
true faith, that was enough for them, whatever a Byzantine 
Emperor or Roman Pope might decree. To them it was a 
question of national freedom, and the doctrinal question a mere 
difference of expression, except in so far as the formula which 
their own Pope had sanctioned became to them a national watch- 
a It became a point of honour, as a true patriot, to 
reject the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon.” 
The fact that this was the view of the majority of the 
Christians of Egypt, and that to this view they have held 
through fourteen centuries of persecution or contemptuous 
isolation, is their title to be called a National Church, and to 
be so far respected. 

The passages quoted above will show that the earlier cen- 
turies of Mrs. Butcher’s history are of deep interest; indeed, 
a history which includes such opposite yet dominating men 
as Origen, Athanasius, and Cyril, could not be anything but 
interesting; andif the long roll of martyrs and the recurring 
cycles of persecution are monotonous, they, nevertheless, ex- 
plain much that would otherwise be obscure in the character 
and development of the Church. We find the later history 
much less attractive, but this is due, to some extent, to a lack 
of detailed sources, or the circumstance that such meagre 
sources as exist are chiefly Mahommedan. Makrizi, admir- 
able antiquary as he was, and singularly unprejadiced in his 
history of the Copts, could not be expected, as a Moslem, 
to wax eloquent over the details of Christian sufferings 
ander Mahommedan oppression. Mrs. Butcher, however, has 
by no means exhausted the Arabic sources, and the necessity 
of using translations has seriously impaired her work. The 
“list of authorities” at the beginning of her book is both 
imperfect and inaccurate. It dates “ Masoudi, Histoire 
Universelle” (meaning presumably the Murij edh-Dhahab, 
accessible in a French translation as Les Prairies d’Or) as 





ria, 
“twelfth century,” whereas it is of the tenth; and it places 
Makrizi in the fourteenth instead of the fifteenth century; 
it refers to “Shamse-ed-din, Histoire d’ Egypte,” as of the aix. 
teenth instead of the seventeenth century, and does not 
mention that not the whole work, but only extracts trans. 
lated by Baron de Sacy were quoted. It omits Eatychius, 
but he was one of the “ Byzantine nominees ;” and it places 
the Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks in the nineteenth century, 
though it was written by Makrizi in the fifteenth. One might 
as well say that the Odyssey was written in 1897 because that 
is the date of Mr. Cordery’s new translation. We cannot 
trace the authority for the Mahommedan history—surely it 
cannot be Ryme P—but whatever it is, it has led Mrs. Butcher 
into perpetual mistakes, not perhaps very vital to the purpose, 
but irritating to those who happen to detect them. Sucha con. 
fusion as making a certain Bishop “not even a native of Egypt 
unless we accept the statement of Makrizi who, instead of 
Tarsus, calls him of Tunis” (which is scarcely Egypt), would 
be impossible to a scholar who could consult Wiistenfeld’s 
Arabic text of Makrizi, where the Bishop is clearly enough 
stated (p. 18) to be “of Tinnis” (ef-Tinnisi) in the Delta, 
But the worst feature in the book, from the scholar’s point of 
view (there are others from the theologian’s), is the absence of 
detailed references to the authorities in the text. Statements 
which strike one as doubtful are left unsubstantiated by such 
references as every modern historian knows to be obligatory, 
and it remains uncertain whether the passage is taken froma 
really valuable source, like Mr. Evett’s edition of Abi-Salih, 
or from any second-hand compiler. To the general 
reader, however, such criticisms will probably not occur; and 
to him the Story of the Church of Egypt may be recom. 
mended as a readable and sympathetic account of a little 
known and seldom appreciated branch of the history of 
Christianity. 





A HISTORY OF FOWLING.* 


Fow.ine, as dealt with in Mr. Macpherson’s handsome 
volume, comprises all modes of taking birds other than by 
the use of the gun or of the hawk. It is the most ancient 
and one of the most ingenious forms of sport, and before the 
invention of guns it was quite a serious occupation. The 
interest attaching to it now is partly inherent in certain forms 
of fowling, because they are survivals of very ancient practices. 
Of these the author gives a large, curious, and interesting 
collection of examples; but the knowledge of the habits of 
birds, and the ingenuity exhibited in the sport, are not less 
remarkable than its antiquity, and it is this which lends the 
main interest to the history of the craft. 

Among the few birds still commonly taken by fowling in 
this country are larks, wild geese, and shore-birds in the flight- 
nets on the North Norfolk coast, and plovers in Ireland and in 
Lincolnshire. A crested-grebe lately brought to the Zoo 
was one of the most recent captures in the plover-nets near 
Peterborough. But as England is a progressive country in 
all matters of sport, it is not surprising to find that methods 
now abandoned here are still quite common on the Continent. 
The larks which appear in such numbers in the London game- 
shops from October to February are all netted; but only two 
methods are in use. “ Clap-nets” take a certain number. 
Mr. Macpherson is, however, mistaken in supposing that this 
is the main method of capture. They are much used on the 
Dunstable stubbles; but the main supply of English larks is 
caught by night in nets dragged over the South Downs; 
and the best evidence that this is so is the variation 
in their price. They cannot be caught when the moon 
is full and the air clear; and the price then rises as 
much as ls. 6d. per dozen. But there was a very ancient 
method practised in this country, which is still followed 
both in Italy on the Campagna, and in Spain. The fowler 
arms himself with a net like a large butterfly-net, a lantern 
with a bright reflector, and a bell. With the lantern he finds 
his lark sitting; the net he pops over the bird; but the use 
of the bell is not so obvious, It is always a “ cattle-bell,” 
whether used in Italy or Spain; and its purpose is to make 
the sleepy lark imagine that the steps it hears approaching 
are those of a wandering cow. “As most cattle carry the 
cencerro round their necks,” writes Mr. Abel Chapman, 
describing this practice in Spain, “the sound of the bell at 
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close quarters at night conveys no alarm to ground-birds.” 
“Belling” cattle is only practised where there are no inclosures; 
and it is evidence of the antiquity of this mode of lark- | 
catching that it was well known in England before the days 
ot enclosures, when cattle wore bells as they do now in Wolmer 
Forest, and was carried on in exactly the same way under the | 
name of “low-belling.” (“ Low” is equivalent to“ light, ” the 
word surviving in the Scotch phrase, “a’ in a low,” all ina 
bright flame.) Mr. Macpherson’s chapter on “ Low-Belling ” 
ig full of quaint interest (pp, 59-62). Markham’s account 
shows that a drag-net was used with a light and a bell in the 


same way. 

Newly arrived quails, when still in flocks, are so easy to 
catch that there is no special art required. Of the many, one 
device, which has a touch of humour in it, is not mentioned 
by Mr. Macpherson. It is, or was, practised on the Morocco 
coast. The Moors put on hideous helmets made of half a 
pumpkin, with big eye-holes and a kind of beak. They also 
fasten pieces of cotton cloth from their waists to their 
fingers, and raising their arms roughly present the appear- 
ance of some awful predaceous fowl. A number so disguised 
drive the quails towards a big draw-net, gradually closing in 
upon the main body of the birds. These are afraid to rise, 
and continue running till they are all driven within range of 
the net. Quail-catching in the caillers near Marseilles is 
abominably cruel. They are called to the nets by male quails, 
all of which are previously blinded. Mr. Macpherson has 
collected very full descriptions of quail-catching on the South 
Italian coast. 

Change of fashion, or else abundance of other good and 

appetising food, has altered English taste in reference to 
birds for the table. Even the labourers seldom trouble to 
catch small birds for food, and blackbirds and thrushes are 
left in peace. But there is an enormous “ business” done in 
catching thrushes, both in Holland, Brabant, and Norway. 
The method used is the artistic horse-hair snare, not the net. 
The snare is set in a triangle or loop of willow, baited with 
a bunch of mountain-ash berry, and then hung up in a tree 
or bush. In parts of Belgium the rowan-berry bait is sold 
for from 5s. to 10s. per bushel, and sometimes for as much as 
£2, Even the mistletoes are beset with snares to catch missel- 
thrushes. In most forms of fowling where lures, whether 
“call-birds,” bird-whistles, mirrors, or different forms of food, 
are used, some natural attraction is used as a decoy. More 
rarely the fowler relied on natural antipathy to attract his 
game. This is a considerable refinement on the more obvious 
lures; and in this volume much curious information is given 
on its past and present history. Most old books on hawking 
mention the practice of luring kites by letting loose an 
owl with a fox’s brash fastened to his legs. The kite took 
this for some prey the owl was carrying, swooped down, 
and the falcon was then flown at the kite. We believe this 
plan was tried successfully some years ago by Mr. Newcombe, 
and the scene was painted by Wolf. But at the present day 
it is customary in Germany to place a stuffed, or better still a 
live, eagle-owl on a perch near a wood, with shelter near 
fora gunner. Hawks and falcons, including the rough-legged 
buzzard, the goshawk, the peregrine, the kite, the kestrel, and 
the sparrow-hawk, so detest the great owl that they mob it at 
once; so do crows, ravens, and jays. Mr. Hartert, curator 
of the Rothschild Museum at Tring, supplies a very in- 
teresting account of these ‘owl-mobbings,” and states that 
there is still an increasing trade in owls, which are regularly 
supplied from the forests of Eastern Germany, Russia, and 
Hungary. Weare sorry to hear it, for, even in the interests 
of game preserving, this slaughter of the large hawks 
for which the owls are used is inexcusable. Anciently a net 
was used in place of a gun, and the hawks taken alive. An 
owl seems a perfectly irresistible decoy for hawks. They 
mob it sitting still, and kill it when flying. The first 
trained peregrine-falcon the present writer ever lost broke 
her leash and went off in pursuit of a white owl flying across 
the lawn, though before this the falcon could scarcely be 
induced to fly at any bird, and never offered to “bate off” 
her perch after the white pigeons which constantly passed 
her. 


The little owl, or civetta, is still commonly used in Italy as 
a lure; both for shooting larks, for use with clap-nets, and to 
attract small birds to limed twigs. The civetta also plays 
a part in the working of the most important “ fixed engine” 














for bird catching, next to the decoy, found in Earope. 


Northern Italy, the headquarters of small-bird fowling, 
has for many centuries rejoiced in the possession of a 
contrivance known as the Bresciun, or Brescianella, whick 
iS &@ more necessary adjunct to any large gentleman’s garden 
or estate than the decoy was formerly to an East Norfolk 
manor. It is an inclosure, often forty yards long and some 
twenty yards wide, with a high and very ornamentul trellised 
fence, partly made of living beech, on which vines are trained. 
In the centre are weeds, and seeds on one side to attract 
finches, and bushes on the other to give cover to thrushes. 
Nets are hung on poles on either side, near the trellis, and 
the birds are scared into these by a contrivance set in motion 
by a man watching from a hut. This has always been among 
the most popular “sports” of Italy. The book givesa photo- 
graph of one of these inclosures in the garden of the Count 
Roncalli near Bergamo. But we believe that there is one to be 
seen in full working order in the Pope’s own garden in the 
Vatican. We have not space to do more than refer the reader 
to the interesting accounts of the modes of capture of birds 
in all lands, from North Siberia to the Tropics, collected 
by Mr. Macpherson. The snaring of the Kaka parrots, 
and the bell bird, and the honeysuckers, by the Maori, 
of the birds of paradise, on the climbing arums, by the 
natives of New Guinea, and of the argus pheasants, 
peacocks, jungle fowl, and other gallinaceous birds, show 
that the cunning of man never fails him in the provision of 
birds as food, or as trophies of the chase, even when he 
has neither gun, arrow, nor blow-pipe. Whatever bis position 
in the scale of civilisation, ingenuity, patience, and minute: 
knowledge of the habits, likes, and dishkes of birds of every 
species and family seem the unfailing inheritance of the 
fowler. The numerous illustrations of this volume, both from 
ancient and modern sources, are both useful to explain the 
text and artistic in themselves. 





TARIFF AND TRADE.* 
EXPERIENCE has tanght us some distrust of a writer om 
an economical subject who begins by appealing to business 
experience as against professorial theory. We hasten to add 
that any misgivings we may have conceived on this account 
from Mr. Root’s preface have been effectually dissipated 
by a further study of his book. We have, in fact, seldom 
come across a more satisfactory popular statement of the 
arguments in favour of the well-tried fiscal and commercial 
policy of this country than is presented in the twelve chapters 
in which Mr. Root analyses the tariffs of the principal com- 
mercial States, and traces their effects on the wellbeing of 
the people. He is willing, indeed, extreme Free-traders might 
think too willing, to give their due weight to criticisms from 
the Protectionist camp, and to suggestions of possible modi- 
fications of our own system, and he is able to consider dispas- 
sionately the advantages and limitations of tariffs for revenue 
as distinguished from tariffs for protection. His interesting 
chapter on the nature of the French tariff shows that he is 
able to appreciate the reasons, based on the peculiar circum- 
stances of industry and national character in France, which 
explain the profoundly Protectionist policy of French states- 
men. Such admissions, in our opinion, increase the practicil 
value of works of this kind. The British commercial 
system is so clearly necessary to our continued exist- 
ence as a great commercial State, and all attacks on 
its main features so idle, that we are too apt to over- 
look the arguments for change even when it might be 
beneficial. It is wholesome and stimulating to be told bya 
Free-trader that our existing tariff, with its two cardinal 
virtues of productiveness and simplicity, is yet full of 
anomalies, and demands radical reforms. A fiscal system 
which raises nearly one-third of the revenue from drink 
duties, and of which only two items—the Income-tax and 
Beer-duty—could be increased to meet increased expenditure, 
is certainly wanting in elasticity; but when we come to 
examine Mr. Root’s suggestions for change we are led 
irresistibly to the conclusion that it is rather on the side of 
expenditure than of revenue that reform must be sought 
for. For, leaving aside a suggested readjustment of the 
Spirit-duty, which if practicable is desirable from a moral 
point of view, what do his proposals amount to? Merely 
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to increase the duty on beer and apply the proceeds to 
a reduction of that on tobacco, to substitute a duty on 
sugar for that on tea, to include in the tariff certain 
specific manufactured goods, and if possible to reduce the 
Iocome-tax! With the exception of the taxation of manu- 
factured goods, none of these proposals can be described as 
revolutionary, and all of them are very questionable improve- 
ments. For the first, indeed, there is something to be said ; 
but with regard to the second suggestion, leaving on one side 
the question of the sugar bounties, we must observe that Mr. 
Root wholly underestimates the value of sugar as a food- 
product when he says that a “certain quantity of it is as 
necessary to a healthy individual as salt, but beyond 
that it may be regarded as a loxury.” Observers tell 
us that within the last few years its cheapness and con- 
sequent abundance has produced a markedly good effect on 
the physical condition of the children in large towns, 
and no one who has noticed the difference between the 
village shop in France and in England—the latter abounding 
as it does in jams, confectionery, and biscuits—can doubt 
that sugar in its various forms is a most valuable addition to 
the food of the people. We do not mean to argue that in 
view of the alterations since 1874 in the conditions of the 
foreign trade in tea and sugar, it might not have been wiser 
at that date to relieve tea rather than sugar of taxation, 
provided always that the duty on sugar had been of a very 
moderate amount, but that a change at the present moment 
would be a more serious matter than Mr. Root seems to 
realise. The further taxation of imports proposed appears 
so us open to at least as great objection. Mr. Root, indeed, 
rightly classes articles of food and raw materials as beyond 
the pale of argument. He surveys the whole list of manu- 
factured articles without finding any object the taxation of 
which would not violate the first canons of Free-trade policy, 
or which are of sufficient importance to be worth taxing, 
until he comes to gloves, silks, and ribands, and materials 
made from them; articles of luxury on which he suggests an 
ad valorem tax of 20 per cent., which he estimates would 
bring in nearly four millions. Whatever may become neces- 
sary if the expenditure of the country increases at the 
present rate, we cannot think that merely for the sake of 
change it would be wise to create a precedent which would 
certainly be followed, and would probably soon transform our 
tariff into one of the ordinary Continental type. 


We are unable to share the belief that the adoption of a 
Free-trade tariff by the United States of America would be 
the signal for the ruin of British industries. If we did, we 
should rejoice at the tariff legislation which has disorganised 
the Budgets of that country, transferred her wealth and 
influence to a limited and autocratic class, and already pro- 
duced political and financial dangers of the most formidable 
kind. The contemplation of these facts should supply a 
sufficiently powerful antidote to the teachings of Sir Howard 
Vincent, and we need do no more than draw attention to the 
effective manner in which they are marshalled and presented 
by the author of this work. The German tariff, however, is 
less familiar to Englishmen, and Mr. Root combats the widely 
prevalent notion that Germany owes her industrial expansion 
and prosperity to Protection,—a contention which usefully 
supplements Sir Robert Giffen’s recent argument that the 
effective force of Protection in other States has been greatly 
exaggerated. Protection in Germany, says Mr. Root, “is 
almost dead, except for purposes of retaliation,” an object 
which we may observe, is in theory perfectly compatible with 
a general adherence to Free-trade principles. The duties are 
for the most part moderate; the heaviest are levied for 
revenue; food and clothing, both it is true of an inferior kind to 
that which our people enjoy, are cheap, a proof that Protection 
cannot be really burdensome ; and the country draws consider- 
«bly less from indirect taxation than America, France, or 
England. With her comparatively small Debt, her State railway 
system (which allows her, after paying all liabilities and giving 
an important stimulus to her industries, to devote a balance of 
three-quarters of a million sterling to the relief of the tax- 
payer), her State domains and mines and salt works, the 
financial position of Germany is sounder than that of any 
country except Great Britain, and “the stubborn fact has to 
be faced that the most dangerous rival (what about the 
United States ? ) to the commercial and industrial supremacy 
of Great Britain is not the nation that is the most protected, 


but the one that comes nearest to Free - trade.” Pro, 
tection,” Mr. Root well says, “is the paradise of the 
rich, Free-trade the salvation of the poor,” and the pith and 
marrow of true economy beyond the taxation necessary to 
secure the moral welfare of the people is to “draw on 
abundance and reverence poverty.” This is easily said, but 
the incidence of taxation is perhaps the greatest crux of the 
political economist. Whatever may be the case with direct 
taxation, it is perhaps a safe though rather too general 
assertion that indirect taxes fall with crushing force on the 
poorest classes of the community. Judged by this test, it 
is natural to find that the result of the financial system of 
America is to impose fully 90 per cent. of the taxation on 
the poor, while the rich escape practically scot-free. It is, 
however, somewhat surprising to learn that Great Britain 
derives about the same percentage of her revenue, if Mr. Root’g 
figures are correct, from indirect taxation as Germany and 
France. But there is this very important difference, that in 
Great Britain the great bulk of indirect taxation is derived from 
beerand spirits, and so far may beconsidered voluntary. Accord. 
ing to a very rough-and-ready calculation, but one which agrees 
generally with results arrived at by some other statisticians, 
the classes with incomes over £400 per annum pay 474 per 
cent., those below contributing 524 per cent., which is about 
equal to the amount of the whole of the indirect taxation. 
Bearing in mind the semi-voluntary character of much of our 
indirect taxation, it would be difficult to assert that the 
“ poor ” are overtaxed in this country in comparison with the 
“rich,” especially when it is remembered that a large part of 
the revenue, such as expenditure on education, is devoted solely 
to the benefit of those classes, while the rest of the public 
expenditure of Government is as necessary to the poor man 
as to the rich. No legislation, it must be remembered, can 
make it as easy for the one as for the other to pay for any. 
thing, whether it be for a loaf of bread or for the protection 
afforded by ships and Judges, and it is no function of taxation 
to equalise incomes. 

We have left ourselves with but little space to notice Mr. 
Root’s thoughtful chapters on the problems of the “ balance 
of trade,” and of the bounty system. Without discussing the 
sugar bounties, beyond observing that the date of the publica- 
tion of his book has made it impossible for him to study that 
singularly inconclusive document, the Report of the West 
India Commission, and that we differ from his argument in 
favour of countervailing duties in this case, we may observe 
that we are in theoretic agreement with his contention that 
Governments should endeavour to “ protect their subjects and 
their industries against deliberate payments granted to enable 
cheap sales to be made in foreign markets,”—at all events, 
when their vital interests are threatened by such grants. But 
though this proposition is perfectly sound in the abstract, it 
is in practice almost impossible to carry it into effect. To 
give effect to it would often involve interference with the 
internal and domestic affairs of foreign nations. 





THE ABYSSINIAN MISSION.* 
THE mission of Mr. Rennell Rodd to King Menelek of 
Abyssinia was a new departure on the part of this country in 
recognition of an important change in the present condition 
and possible destiny of the Abyssinian people, and the treaty 
with which Mr. Rodd returned is perhaps not more valuable 
than the information which has been acquired as to the 
character and position of our new ally. In spite of Count 
Gleichen’s apparent determination to treat the whole affair as 
a pleasant picnic, a good deal of very interesting knowledge 
can be gleaned from his pages. He shows himself on 
occasions to be a shrewd and very careful observer, with a 
keen eye for political as well as for military possibilities. A 
capital appendix, giving a sketch of Abyssinian history from 
the legendary time of the Queen of Sheba to the present 
moment, testifies to his own interest in his subject, and his 
power of putting various issues clearly before his readers; 
and, though there remain many questions upon which one 
would have desired a little more enlightenment, especially that 
of the stability of the present dynasty, the author has fairly 
earned our thanks by his clear and useful picture of the new 
Abyssinia. 

The members of the Mission to which Count Gleichen was 








* With the Mission to Menelik, By Count Gleichen. London: Edwaid 
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“ached seem. to have made up a rather imposing as well 
asa very happy party, seeing that the nine of them averaged 
the respectable height of 6 ft. lin., while five of the number 
averaged over 6ft. 3in. Even the master mind of a King 
like Menelek may well have been impressed by so brave 
, show in all the military panoply of scarlet and steel. 
Menelek, on his side, seems to have made an extremely favour- 
able impression on his guests. The personal appearance of 
the King of Kings is more flattered by Count Gleichen’s 
jescription in words than by the pencil sketch which accom- 
panies them ; the latter only conveys an idea of the “ positive 
plainness” of which the author speaks, and gives no hint of 
the redeeming expression and kindly eyes. As to his charac- 
ter:—“He is indeed a most enlightened ruler. It has, in very 
aooth, needed an exceptionally strong man to weld the hetero- 
geneous and disloyal elements of Abyssinia into a (more or 
Jess) harmonious whole, but this Menelik has accomplished. 
By an almost superhuman activity and attention to every detail, 
he has succeeded not only in consolidating the country in a 
manner never previously attained, but in gaining the respect 
and affection of his people. Thoroughly alive to the necessity 
of keeping touch with European nations, if he wishes to be 
considered a civilised monarch, he is for his situation, extra- 
ordinarily well acquainted with what is going on in the world, 
not only from a political, bu) from a general and even 
scientific point of view. Were his subjects but one-tenth 
part as anxious as himself for civilisation and progress, 
Abyssinia would indeed become a serious factor in the world’s 
game; but, as it stands, beyond a very few men in the King’s 
immediate entourage, there is hardly a soul in the country who 
desires a state superior to that in which heat present finds him- 
self.” The King’s manners are further described as “ pleasant 
and dignified. He is courteous and kindly, and at the same time 
simple in manner, giving one the impression of a man who 
wishes to get at the root of the matter at once, without 
wasting time in compliments and beating about the bush, so 
often the characteristics of Oriental potentates.” Unfortu- 
nately the author is compelled to add that “ the difference in 
character between Menelek and his people is most marked, 
and is entirely in favour of the former.” Indeed, the descrip- 
tion of the Abyssinian people as the author found them does 
not sound encouraging. They hate a white face, and are only 
anxious to keep all Europeans out of the country. They will 
do no work themselves. The country is most fertile for the 
greater part, and the climate perfect, but agriculture and the 
pasturing of flocks and cattle are beneath the dignity of the 
true Abyssinian, who leaves all such labour to the subject-race 
of the Gallas, and merely robs the latter of the proceeds of 
their toil. They have no industries; it is almost impossible 
to find even the necessary labour for the building of an 
Abyssinian house. There is little trade. Certainly the 
currency of the country adds largely to the difficulties of 
commerce. The only coins current are the Maria Theresa 
1780 dollars, which are well known all over North Africa. 
Even in the case of these coins, the changing fancies of the 
natives with regard to the genuine image and superscription 
make them always objects of suspicion. Menelek once tried 
to introduce a coinage of his own, but his people would have 
none of it. The author’s account of the remaining currency 
deserves quotation :— 


“For small change they use the amolé, or bar of salt. This is 
a block of hard crystallised salt about 10 inches long and 2} inches 
in breadth and thickness, slightly tapered towards the end; five 
go to the dollar at the capital, but its value varies according to 
the distance it has to be brought from Lake Arral, a salt lake 
near the entrance to the Red Sea. People are very particular 
about this too; if it does not ring like metal when flicked with 
the finger-nail, or if it is cracked or chipped, they won’t take it. 
It isa token of affection, also, when friends meet, to give each 
other a lick of their respective amolés, and in this way the material 
value of the bar is also decreased. For still smaller change 
cartridges are used, of which three go to the salt. It does not 
matter what sort they are, whether ‘scatter-gun’ or rifle 
cartridges, nor, in the latter case, does it matter whether they 
are Berdan, Gras, Remington, or any other ammunition. Some 
sharpers use their cartridges in the ordinary way, and then put 
in some dust and a dummy bullet to make up the difference, or 
else they take out the powder and put the bullet in again, so that 
possibly in the next action the unhappy seller will find that he 
has nothing but miss-fires in his belt; but this is such a common 
fraud that no one takes notice of it, and a bad cartridge scems to 
Serve as readily as a good one.” 


One would expect a nation that uses cartridges as small 
change to be a very military one, but Count Gleichen is 





not able to bear favourable witness to either their martial 
spirit or their capacity for fighting. He gives a careful and 
very interesting account of the material and formation of the 
army, by which it would seem that, except for the doubtful 
matter of armament, the Zulu soldiers were infinitely better 
disciplined and trained. The defeat of the Italians at Adowa 
becomes rather a mystery—in spite of the fact that the 
Abyssinians outnumbered them by more than five to one—and 
the author is disposed to attribute it mainly to the fatal 
mistakes made by the Italian Generals, especially in the 
pushing forward of Albertone’s brigade far ahead of the main 
force into the enemy’s position, by which both it and the 
others that followed were destroyed in detail. The Abys- 
sinians have but one simple principle of strategy, and the 
Italians obligingly played into their hands. In connection 
with the military hierarchy, by the way, and that of the State 
the author gives a most curious and interesting account of 
Menelek’s custom of eatin, on certain occasions, with all his 
officers. To revert, however, to the question of commerce. 
The author’s account is hardly encouraging. Menelek is 
always pleased to welcome European merchants; they find 
him an outlet for his trade, but having got that outlet he 
draws all the trade and the profits into his own hands 
by a deft manipulation of the customs’ dues and Imperial 
monopolies. The result is that the foreign trader, unless 
he contrives to be the King’s partner, is sooner or later 
squeezed out. The fact seems to be that, with all his desire 
for progress, Menelek’s attitude towards the European is one 
of great caution, and he still stands, as Count Gleichen says, 
with one hand on the door ready to slam it in the face of too 
intrusive visitors. The internal administration of the country 
has not yet altered greatly from that of earlier times; and 
Abyssinian justice is still of the most primitive character. 
The detection of theft appears to be the business of the 
priests, who are supposed to seek out the criminal by prayers 
and curses, or, these measures failing, by the aid of clair- 
voyance. Every form of manslaughter is treated as murder, 
and the criminal is subject either to a fine of blood-money or 
to suffer death in exactly the same form as his victim :— 

“ One quaint case there was in which a man fell off a tree ona 
friend below and killed him. He was adjudged to perish at the 
hands of the bereaved family in the same manner as the corpse. 
But the family refused to sacrifice a second member, so the 
culprit escaped.” 

Whatever may be the disposition of King Menelek towards 
Europeans in general, it seems very-clear that he made a 
special effort to show his appreciation of the British Mission, 
and that the honours which he showed them were more than 
an empty form. Count Gleichen recounts the story of their 
journey and their reception with much spirit and humour, 
and his readers will find entertainment as well as information 
in his pages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES, 

The Expository Times for March isa goodaverage number. The 
reviews of books, especially of “ foreign theology,” are careful and 
to the point. The notices of minor literature under the title of 
“ Books of the Month” are also judicious, but they are marred by 
what is the weakness of the magazine as a whole,—a tendency to 
scrappiness. The more miscellaneous papers keep up toa high 
standard of excellence, though some strike one as “ properer for 
sermons.” ‘There is genuine scholarship in “ A Wave of Hyper- 
criticism,” by Professor Manen, of Leyden, which is the second 
of a series. “The Rationale of the Atonement,” by Dr. Taylor, 
vicar of Winchcombe, is also well worth reading, if only as 
supplying evidence of the changes that come over theological 
thought within a short time. “ Does not McLeod Campbell, he 
says, “ come nearest to the truth when he points to the thorough- 
ness with which our Saviour identified Himself with the 
experiences of the sufferer who wrote the twenty-second Psalm ? ” 
And yet the McLeod Campbell here identified with essential 
orthodoxy was deposed in Scotland for heresy! 

The Argosy for March is disappointing. It is composed almost 
entirely of stories. None of these can be said to be very re- 
markable, though there is some tragic power in “ Titian Vercelli; ” 
and in “ A Disconsolate Dragoon” selfishness is exposed and 
punished as it ought to be. There are one or two good stories in 
“ Booksellers and Literature,” but the ostensible subject of the 
article is dealt with in far too superficial and scrappy a fashion. 


Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, a quarterly 
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publication edited by Mr. W. J. Hardy, continues to do very 
good archxological service. The latest number contains quite a 
host of valuable notes—for the most part commendably brief—on 
such subjects as “City Church Bells,” “ Parish Registers,” and 
“ Hertfordshire Cricket,” a warrant, with facsimile, by Oliver 
Cromwell, and an article by Viscount Dillon on “Charles I. at 
Charing Cross.” 


ART-BOOKS, 

The Sculptor. (20 Bucklersbury, E.C.)—This, the first number 
of a magazine devoted to sculpture, hasan account of the Boadicea 
statue, and a variety of matter connected with sculpture. It is 
to be hoped that those who conduct this magazine will bring 
before their readers the important works in this art, not only of 
England but of the Continent. 

An Almanac of Twelve Sports. By William Nicholson. (W. 
Heinemann.)—Mr. Nicholson’s pictures are admirable. Their 
style is that of the poster, in which the art of suppression is 
carried to the furthest limit. But where much is left out much 
is suggested. The great masses of black contrasted with sober 
colours, are arranged with consummate skill, and make charming 
patterns for the eye. One of the best of these pictures is that 
for the month of April. It shows the rowing coach on his 
pony by the riverside. The horse, like all the horses in the book, 
is admirable. Another very good one is the September. The 
Spanish sobriety of the colour, and the excellent gesture of the 
figure with the gun, make it a most fascinating print. As an 
example of what can be done by a mass of black with a few light 
spots upon it, one has only to look at the crowd on the race- 
course in the picture for March. Each illustration is accompanied 
by a verse by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. If it were not for the name 
we should not have suspected their authorship. This almanac, 
which is one of the most original things we have seen for a long 
while, would lose nothing by the omission of the verses. 


Examples of Old Furniture, English and Foreign. Drawn and 
described by A. E. Chancellor. (Batsford. 25s.)—To the student 
of furniture this book will be of use, enabling him to identify 
styles and periods. The characteristics of different epochs are 
strongly marked. A fantastic element is seen in the eighteenth- 
century furniture, heavy solidity in the Stuart period, and sense 
of dignity and proportion in the Tudor. There is a distinct 
Italian influence in this latter style. 


The Renaissance in Italian Art. By Selwyn Brinton. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This little book, which is the first part of a 
series, aims at giving a sketch of the early art of Florence, Pisa, 
and Siena. The author approaches his subject more as a study 
of evolution than anything else. For instance, when the battle 
piece by Paolo Uccello in the National Gallery is described, we 
are told about the efforts at perspective, which was then begin- 
ning to be studied scientifically, but nothing about the splendid 
decorative effect and beauty of the picture. There is an immense 
amount of information in this little book, and the author has 
given in an appendix some of the latest theories of art criticism. 

Historical Portraits. By H. B. Wheatley. (G. Bell and Sons. 
10s. 6d.)—This volume of the ‘Connoisseur ” series gives short 
accounts of the principal portrait painters who were either 
English or who worked in England, from Holbein to Millais. 
Among the miscellaneous information to be found in the book is 
a curious story of Kneller. This painter was sent to Oxford by 
Pepys to paint the portrait of Dr. Wallis. On one occasion Dr. 
Wallis asserted the truth of the warming-pan story, as to the 
origin of the Pretender. Kneller vehemently denied the accusa- 
tion, at the same time saying that he was not of the Stuart party. 
But he declared that every feature of the young Prince was 
derivable from his father and mother, each of whom had sat to 
him about thirty-six times. The story is recorded by Hearne. 
In the pictures of this historical gallery it is interesting to 
try to find men’s characters in their faces; sometimes the 
connection is obvious. But who would connect the characters 
of Judge Jeffreys and Claverhouse with their faces as here 
shown? What differences of opinion, too, there can be 
about the merits of a picture! For instance, the magnificent 
portrait of Lord Heathfield by Reynolds in the National Gallery 
was described by Constable as being “almost a history of the 
defence of Gibraltar,” and by Mr. Ruskin as “ nothing more than 
an English gentleman in an obstinate state of mind about keys, 
with an expression which I can conceive so exceedingly stout a 
gentleman of that age as occasionally putting on even respecting 
the keys of the cellaret.” 


Mr. Walter Crane has added another work upon decorative 
art to the number published of late. The scope of his book, The 
Bases of Design (G. Bell and Sons, 18s.), may be gathered from the 
genealogical tree on the title-page. The stem of this tree is 


na 
“ Material;” from these spring “ Conditions,” “Climatic” and 
“Racial,” the topmost branches being “ Symbolic,” « Graphie” 
“ Individual,” and “Collective ” design. Upon all these ramificg. 
tions Mr. Crane has interesting things to say. The book js filled 
with good illustrations, and not of so technical a character as to 
be uninteresting to any except art workers. 

The Story of Marlborough. Told in Fifty-two Coloured Designs 
by Caran d’Ache. With a Descriptive Text by the Hon, Frances 
Wolseley. (Grevel and Co. 10s. Gd.)—Why the pictorigy 
advocate of the Franco-Russian Alliance should set forth the 
glories of Marlborough does not appear. That he has done gp js 
our gain, for that sparkling cleverness and humour which distin. 
guishes this artist—M. Poirée, whose better known name signifies 
“lead-pencil” in Russian—is nowhere more happily displayed thay 
when he is dealing with soldiers. There is one picture in the 
book the humour of which we suspect to be unconscious. It js 
a picture of Cromwell, whose rule the authoress describes as the 
“fierce despotism of a country gentleman.” From this sentencg 
Caran d’Ache has conjured up the most amusing figure of a pro. 
vincial ruffian of the deepest dye, with a tub-like figure and whitg 
matted hair and beard! The artist is in his happiest vein when 
he is caricaturing the periwigs and bigwigs of the Court; 
while the battle pictures are full of spirit. 


Souvenir of Julius Cesar. (Published for Mr. Tree by the West 
End Review.)—Mr. Ernest Rhys has written a short study of the 
tragedy, in which he points out how many suggestions Shake 
peare has adopted from Plutarch. This souvenir has many 
illustrations, the best among them being Mr. Herbert Railton’s 
sketches of the scenes as they are set at Her Majesty’s. 


A prospectus and the first number has reached us of a work, 
Le Style dans les Beaux-Arts, about to be published in Munich by 
George Hirth, treating of fine arts of all times. The work is to 
consist of fifteen different parts,—the first to treat of human 
beauty. The examples are to be accompanied by descriptive notes, 
The prospectus is both in French and German, but it does not 
appear whether the notes are to be in both languages. The 
illustrations are very well executed indeed, and at the price of 
one'mark a number. The first division will be complete in twelve 
numbers. The English publishers are H. Grevel and Co, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press. By Henry Sell. (167 
Fleet Street. 7s 6d.)—This elaborately compiled volume contains 
an account of all newspapers and other periodicals published in 
the United Kingdom and the Empire outside British borders, 
and also of the chief foreign newspapers, &c. To this list is 
added a novel and valuable feature, a list and analysis of all 
treaties of commerce now in force between Great Britain and 
other countries. Akin to this are the Canadian and American 
tariffs, and a statement of the carrying trade of the world as it 
concerns this country and the United States. The latter is very 
noteworthy. In 1821, 90 per cent. of the tonnage entered and 
cleared was carried by American vessels ; in 1895, 23 per cent. A 
great variety of other information will be found in this volume; 
not the least useful being a map which shows “ how to travel or 
cable to any part of the British Empire.” Mr. Sell also publishes 
the Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, from the Post- 
master-General’s “ Official Lists,’ a concession obtained, our 
readers will remember, after great effort. ‘With these may be 
mentioned the Newspaper Press Directory, containing a de- 
scriptive list of British, Colonial, Indian, and American news- 
papers. Here also we have a map of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in which cities and towns are denoted by symbols meaning the 
possession of (1) one paper, (2) more than one paper, (3) daily 
and weekly papers. Dr. Hugh Fraser contributes an article on 
“The Law of Copyright and Libel,” and there are papers on 
various trade matters. The Annual Charities Register and Digest 
(Longmans and Co.) is “a classified register of charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, with a digest of information respect- 
ing the legal, voluntary, and other means for the prevention and 
relief of distress, and the improvement of the condition of the 
poor.” Mr. C. 8. Loch furnishes an introduction. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, edited by 
John Lane (Chatto and Windus), appears in its “thirty-fourth 
annual edition.” The lists of charities are arranged alpha- 
betically (a classifying index being also given), with date of 
foundation, address, object of institution, last year’s receipes, 
number of persons benefited last year, details as to application, 
and chief officials. We take, for instance, “ Parmiter’s Founda- 
tion,” dating from 1681, but reconstituted in 1884. It consists of 
almshouses in Parmiter Street, Bethnal Green, with eight inmates 
and sixty-eight out-pensioners; and a school, Approach Road, 














“ Architectural,” and the two first branches are “ Utility” and 


Victoria Park. The almshouses and pensions absorb £1,760, and 
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the school twice as much (these are the proportions of the gross 
‘ncome). The school has three hundred and twenty pupils who 
= £3 15s. per annum, stationery and the use of books being 
Py ded. —The London Diocese Book, 1898 (Rivingtons), con- 
tau general ecclesiastical information, while it deals’ specially 
with the diocese of London. The names of incumbents, value of 
penefices, church accommodation and population of parishes, and 
a variety of other matters are given. One enviable person 
receives, We See, £2,150 for ministering to a population of one 
hundred and sixty-two, who can be accommodated twice over in 
the church.——The Year's Mi.sic, 1898. Edited by A. C. R. Carter. 
(J. S. Virtue and Co.) The Municipal Year Book for 1898, 
Edited by Robert Donald. (Edward Lloyd.)—Bournemouth seenis 
to be the nearest approach to a ratepayers’ paradise. The rates 
were 1s. 6d. for the half-year. The rateable value is, of course, 
high, £368,165, with a population of 54,798 (estimated, being an 
increase of about 13,000 on 1891). 

The Clergy Directory, 1898 (J. S. Phillips) gives, as usual, 
{he necessary information about the clergy, parishes, diocesan 
establishments, and patronage of the Church of England in a small 
compass and at a moderate price. There is also a list of Church 
societies, charitable, educational, and missionary, with the names 
of officials. The value of benefices seems to be still a difficulty. 
The benefice 629A (45) is stated with great precision at twice its 
net value.——Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Oficial 
Classes for 1898 (Kelly’s Directories Company, 16s.) gives informa- 
tion which it would not be possible, we suppose, to find in 
an equally convenient and accessible shape elsewhere. We 
have received the sixteenth volume of Burdett’s Official Intelligence 
of British, American, and Foreign Securities, by Sir Henry Burdett 
(Spottiswoode and Co. 50s.)—It is needless to say anything 
beyond the notification of its appearance of a work that is recog- 
nised as indispensable, but we may express regret that it now 
appears for the last time under the care of Sir Henry Burdett. 








The Magistrate’s Annual Practice, 1898. By Charles Milner Atkin- 
son. (Stevens and Sons, and Sweet and Maxwell. 18s.)—This 
is the third annual issue of a hook intended to give Magistrates, 
by which term is meant generally Justices of the Peace (though 
other Courts of Summary Jurisdiction may come within its scope), 
a definite notion of what they can do and how they ought to do 
it. The body of the work, of course, remains unchanged, but 
current legislation brings about changes and additions which 
have to be noticed. The advice of the Magistrate’s clerk is not 
rendered less necessary by this book. In fact, it is largely 
addressed to this otlicial. Under the head of “ Picketing,” for 
instance, the inquirer is directed to certain cases, which would 
probably leave the layman as much in doubt as ever. Of 
course “ picketing ” is a very difficult matter. 

The second issue of the Literary Year-Book (George Allen) 
appears under the editorship of Mr. Jacob Jacobs. It contains, 
besides a variety of useful information, essays on the literature 
of the year, and some “ Appreciations of Writers of 1897.” There 
are various directories, as of authors, publishers, booksellers, &e. 
Mr. Jacobs has not been quite as careful as he might in some 
matters. He gives a list of “ Works Out of Copyright in 1898,” 
a list, by the way, that might have been spared altogether. But 
when he includes Froude’s “ History of England,” he is surely 
making a mistake. Mr. Froude has not been dead seven years (a 
provision which he himself has stated). It is still worse to include 
Miss Charlotte Yonge’s “ Daisy Chain,” because Miss Yonge is, 
happily for us, still alive. 


How to Draw from Models and Common Objects. By W. E. 
Sparkes. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the work of a man who has 
had a large experience of a practical kind. As art master in a 
training college he has to teach teachers, an employment which 
is bound to give him a real grasp of his subject. It will be 
observed that the title of the volume includes “ common objects.” 
The writer shows how the drawing of geometric solids is made 
the stepping-stone to the reproduction of the things that have 
real interest. No one will want to draw a cube, but a chair is a 
different matter. To explain how from representing a cube you 
may go on to represent a chair will be a stimulating lesson. The 
volume is fully illustrated. 

New Eprrioys.—In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.), The Iliad of Homer, translated according to the Greek, by 
George Chapman, 2 vols. A Student’s Manual of English Con- 
stitutional History. By D. J. Medley, M.A. (B. T. Blackwell.) 
——The Tragedy of Faust in English. By Thomas E. Webb. 
(Longmans and Co.) Antiquities and Curiosities pf the Ex- 
Chequer. By Hubert Hall. (Elliot Stock.) The« Every-Day 
Book of Natural History. By James Cundall. Revised and in 
part rewritten by Edward Step, F.L.S. (Jarrold and Sons.)—— 
In the reissue of the “Large-Type Border Edition of the Waverley 

















Novels,” with Introductions by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), 
Rob Roy.—Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by George Laurence Gomme. . (Constable 
and Co.) Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. (Same 
publishers.)—A volume of the “Revised Edition” of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s novels. -A..Marriage Settlement, and other Stories. By 
H. de Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
——Overdale. In the series of “ Emma Jane Worboise’s Novels.” 
(J. Clarke and Co.) 








Booxs Receivep.—Indez to the Prerogative Wills of Ireland, 
1536-1810. Edited by Sir Arthur Vicars, Ulster King of Arms. 
(E. Ponsonby, Dublin.)——Prisoners on Oath, Present and Future. 
By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. (W.Heinemann.)——The Liberty 
and Free Soil Parties in the North-West. By Theodore Clark 
Smith. (Longmans and Co.) Researches into the Mathematical 
Principles of the Theory of Wealth. By Augustin Cournot. 
Translated by Nathaniel T. Bacon. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Scottish Banking during the Period of Published Accounts, 1865-1896. 
By Andrew William Kerr. (Effingham Wilson.) The Law 
Relating to Unconscionable Bargains with Money Lenders. By 
Hugh H. L. Bellot and R. James Willis. (Stevens and Haynes.) 
——A Text-Book of Zoology. By T. Jeffery Parkes, D.Se., and 
William A. Haswell, D.Sc. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)——The 
Origin and Spread of Pandemic Diphtheria. By Arthur Newsholme. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Stylography of the English 
By Dr. Brojonath Shaha. (Patrick Press Company, 











Language. 
Calcutta.) 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusLicaTIons.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Century, Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the North American Review, the 
Victorian, the Cosmopolitan, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Lippincott, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Forum, Temple Bar, 
Harper’s Magazine, Belgravia, English Portraits, Chapman’s Maga- 
zine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Magazine 
of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, 
Cosmopolis, the Sunday Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Nature 
Notes, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Author, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Navy and 
Army, the West End Review, the Railway World, Harper’s Round 
Table, the Geographical Journal, the Englishwoman, London Society, 
the United Service Magazine, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Mission 
World, the Architectural Review, the New Century Review, the 
Foreign Church Chronicle, the Anglican Church Magazine, Friend’s 
Quarterly Examiner, the Law Magazine and Review, Cassier’s Maga- 
zine, the New Church Review, International Medical Magazine, the 
British Realm, Wellington and Waterloo (Part I.), the Windsor 
Magazine, the Journal of Education, and Scribner’s Magazine, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Addison (W. I.), Roll of Graduates of University of Glasgow, 1727 to 1897, 
WEG. .cosasnacieveasivecsssxeuccesssacdavnccsseanetuaddstsesseessotsasaduadtolibatentsous (Macmillan) 21/0 


Altsheler (J. A.), A Soldier of Manhattan, cr 8V0........00000 (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Audubon (M. R.), Audubon and his Journals, 2 vols. 8V0......000-+0-0 (Nimmo) 30/0 
Austin (Professor Roberts-), Canada’s Metals, 8v0 .......+ «(Macmillan) 2/6 






eaied (Eyre) 9/0 
.(Burleigh) 6/0 









Beresford (Lord Charles), Nelson and his Times, 4to 
Bickerdyke (J.), Her Wild Oats, cr 8vo.. ‘ 
Bodkin (M. McD.), A Stolen Life, cr 8vo... ard & Lock) 60 
Bottone (S. R.), Radiography and the “‘ X ’ (Whittaker) 3/0 
Bowhill (J. H.), Questions & Answers on Military Topography (Blackwood) 4/6 
Bowhill (J. H.), ditto, Working plans to accompany the book...(Blackwood) 3/6 
Buchanan (R.), The Rev. Annabel Lee, cr 8V0........sscecccceeseeeeeeee--(Pearson) 6/0 
Davidson (L. 0.), Second Lieutenant Celia, cr Svo . ..(Bliss & Sands) 3/6 
Dixon (C.), Lost and Vanishing Birds, 8V0_ ..........s+:seseessereerenses (Macqueen) 7/6 
Eden (0. H.), Bunthorne : the Story of a Fool, cr 8vo .... .(Skeffington) 3/6 
Edwards (R. W. K.), The Mermaid of Inish-Uig, cr 8vo . eee (Arnold) 3/6 





















Ellis (E. 8,), A Strange Oraft, cr 800 ..........ccccccceseserersessscenesrrcseseees (Cassell) 2/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), A Oritical Examination of Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill’s “ John- 
sonian ” Editions, 40 ........0.00:csccsssssceceseseseercnsceccesseececerees (Bliss & Sands) 5/0 
Foley (C.), The Marquis of Valrose, Cr 8v0  .......sssesssesseseceeserceeees (Pearson) 3/6 
Forster (R. H.), The Hand of the Spoiler, cr 8vo. (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Gersung (R.), Doctor and Patient, cr 8V0.........++ sini ation dnadndadanets (Simpkin) 2/0 
Greswell (W.), The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 
1837-1897, CF BVO ..cccoccosccccessecceccererscconsccccceseseserescecees csaseeeaanttats (Blackie) 2/6 


Griffith (G.), The Virgin of the Sun, cr 8vo ..... 
Hooper (J.), His Grace o’ the Guune, cr Syo.... 
How (W. W,), The Closed Door, Cr 8V0 .......cssseseseesseeeee 40 
James (F.), ‘he Message and the Messengers, cr 8vo ... 
James (L.), The Indian Frontier War, 8V0.........006 ssesee 
Johnson (R. E.), The Method of S. Sulpice, 12mo ( 

Kelsey (C. B.), Surgery of the Rectum and Pelvis, roy Svo .......0 
Kernahan (Mrs, Coulson), Trewinnot of Guys, Cr BVO ....sscceeeeseeeeseee (Long) 6/ 
Leonard (H. F.), A Handbook of Wrestling, cr &vo ..(Hirschfeld) 10/6 
Letts (A. W.), “The Angel Hermit. S66... .0.ccrcccctecesatocnrcossecesent 

Liddon (H. P.), Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, cr 8vo..... 
Loney (S. L.), An Arithmetic for Schools, cr 8V0 ........+-see000 
Macfarlane (J.), Library Administration, cr 8vo ... 
Maclachlan (T. B.), Mungo Park (Famous Scots), er 8vo 








Mallock (W. H.), Aristocracy and Evolution, 8V0 ....00.ssseee 

Oxenden (M.), A Reputation for a Song, cr 8vo.... 

Patton (J. B.), Bijli the Dancer, Cr 8V0....00....+ “ 

Pechell (M. L.), Professions for Bogs, er 8vo . w+se...(Beeton) 2/6 
Robertson (F. F ), The Potentate, ¢r 8V0..2.........cccceeceesseeee (Constable) 6/0 
Russell (H. B.), International Monetary Conferences, 8V0 ....cesee (Harper) 12/6 
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Ryan (W. P.), Literary London, 8vo ..... ‘ .(Smithers) 3/6 
Seaton (R. C.), Sir Hudson Lowe, cr 8vo 

Some Welsh Children, by the Author of “‘ Frater ona n 
Sowter (G. A.), The King’s OWn, Cr 8V0 .......00...:cssseeseserssesersnnnereseees ( § 
Stuckenberg, Introduction to the Study of Soc ology (Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 
Wallace (W.), Robert Burns and Mre. Dunlop, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Wellert (P. F.), Mirabeau (Foreign Stat ), cr 8v0. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Wheat in the Ear, by “‘ Alien,” cr 8v0...........+.+ . (H t ) 6/0 
Wyckoff (W. A.), The Workers, Cr 8V0 ..sss.sssessereseeeereeseeseeseere(Heinemann) 3/0 
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LIBERTY & C0 LTO TURKEY CARPETS 
"5 i ] In Special Designs and Rich - 
S8ft. 7in. by 8ft.7in,... ,, 

EASTERN CARPETS, 
23 ft. 0in, by 18ft.lin,... , 4810 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 

cannot afterwards be remedied. 
1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 
land Author of “Our Fyes,” now in its 17th 
FUNDS — £3,900,000. 


- Colourings, ‘ 
ae eee rece o ny | 8ft- Ain. by aft 6 iar. Prie § 13 
13 ft. 4in. by 12 ft.Oin.... ,, 1710 
17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft.6in,... 4, 23 0 
RUGS, MATTING, &c. i i 
—_—____——— 28 ft. Oin. by 16ft.9in.... ,, 52.15 
Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free, Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock, 
0S LE &. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| _ When these are required the advice of a very 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
| suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
SPECTACLES | mr. joHN BRowNING, 
| President of the British Optical Association, 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.C., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 
Established 1810. 


S UN 


Apply for the Special eieiien of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever cffered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresipEnt. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 


ASSETS, 1897, EXCEED ... sco 000 cee sve ove 





--. £52,000,000 


SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS a aay 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY .— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Ciaims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 


LIBERALITY.— 
Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original snm, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 








Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geveral Manager. 
NATIONAL | INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed £5,000,000 
| PAID IN CLAIMS . », £10,000,000 
All the Protits are Divided awongsi ine Assured. 
PROVIDENT | Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of thesa 
STIT TION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
| insignificant rate of interest on his pay men‘s, 
No 48 Gracecnurcn Street, Lonvon, E.0. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


TRADE-Manc, #tion to 


E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

Mrding London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
. x0n, 








SCHWEITZERS 
COCOA TIN A, 


- The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 


SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDs. 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12k, per acre, 


PERMANENT PASTUBRE from lis. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 





For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK For 1898, 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirecr rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING, 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
From DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at ap 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRIDay, 
January 2st, 1898, 





N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding, 
Prospectus on applicition to Miss S. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years, 

and THREE HOUSK SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE COx- 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15.—For par. 

ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grpkizg, 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
-R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpeot, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton ( o' ege, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 








HERBORN E SCHOOL 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bo HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th, 
For farther particulars app!y to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFHRED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WAKDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not iess than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI!NIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


TI\HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 15th for FOUR 
SHXEY SOHOLARSHIPS, reducing the School fees to 25 and 30 guineas.—For 
particulars, apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY Slst 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side,—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Cb., Oxford, 


\ ELLS, SOMERSET, BLUE SCHOOL.— HEAD- 

MASTER REQUIRED, to begin work in August. Graduate in Honours 
in Natural Science at Oxford or Cambridge preferred. Salary, £200 a year, 
with house, and Capitation Fee of £la year on every Boy above sixty. Present 
bumber of Boys, sixty-five. New Class-room and Laboratory opened in February, 
with help from Somerset County Council, which double the school accommodation. 
—Application to be sent in with Statement of Age, Honours at Scbool and Univer- 
sity, and of experience in teaching, to the SECRETARY to the GOVERNORS, 
Wells, Somerset. No testimonials to be sent, but three names to be given as 
Reference. 


{OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 
SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received from 7 to1l4. Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and backward boys. NEXT 
TERM, MAY 4th.—For references to parents and head-masters, &., appl¥» 
Rev. J. H. ASTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge). 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Oam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneq ‘alled performince— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mat hematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern builc- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorinm, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
£9 153,; Board, 53 guineas per annuw.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 
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HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
T CAMBRIDGE. 

qThe ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at the 
g0HOOL in APRIL. Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, &. 








Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





_ 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
larships at. Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Scholarshif® amination. Fee, £60 to £75a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH(P 
eae. in JULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


__ 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
SUHOLARSHIPS, — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£i0) on July 15th; 

‘to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four ears, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
ecolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 

Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 


ee es 

WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

peautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 











EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700, Several Entrance Scholarships to be Competed for 

in July. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
BTUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fieurie, Avenue Oloselet. 





ROMSGROV SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





LENALMOND—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £80 to £20; one offered in first instance 

to Oandidates intending to join Army Olass; ancther to Candidates with 
Modern Side Subjects.—For particulars apply Rev. the WARDEN. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER —A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrts, 

_. ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 

Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 

Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





f BROBISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


‘ithe DIRECTORS invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of SUCOESSOR to 
Dr. ROGERSON, the present HEAD-MASTER, who contemplates retiring from 
that position at the close of this Session, but continues as Managing Director.— 
Applications, by letter only, with testimonials, should be lodged before March 30th 
with Messrs, CORNILLON, CRAIG, and THOMAS, 8.S.C., 130 George Street, 
Edinburgh, who will furnish all necessary information. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classies and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OOTOBER, 1898, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B,Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June lst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





A N ELDERLY LADY, who has few friends and who 

has had much loss and trouble, would be deeply grateful to any one who 
would give her any little HELP to enable her to make a fresh start to earn a 
living. Particulars and references gladly given.—‘‘ ROSE,” c/o George Street, 
Grocer, Knowle Road, Twickenham. 





OTANY.—EXPERIENCED TEACHER, Specialist, 
: ‘M.A. Cambridge, Ist Olas; Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts I. and II. (Botany), 
is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS in this subject. General or Special Courses, or 
Preparation for any Examination. Schools Visited or Private Tuition undertaken, 
Highest references and testimonials,—“OMEGA,” New University Club, 8. W. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instraction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
P OoMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), { Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Bight Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.3. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 

apply to the PRINCIPAL. ¢ tis ; 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Ppursren 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also hes by Correspond 








Terms and prospectus on application. 





N USICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.— VACANCIES for BOYS 

_ between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen) inthe CATHEDRAL, CHRIST 
CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on MARCH 29th.—Apply to Rev. 
J. H. SWINSTEAD, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford. 


M'SS, GILBERT, HOE 








“BEECHCROFT,” EPSOM, 
thoroughly EDUOATES a few YOUNG LADIES, who have all the 
advantages of a refined home. Highest references, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Kndowed Pablic School. Mainly Classical. Moderate fees. Spacious modern 
School-house.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at 
Marlborongh). 


| UGBY SCHOOL HOME MISSION.—A RESIDENT 

) MANAGER (an O.R. preferred), either Layman or in Holy O:ders, is 
REQUIRED for the BOYS’ CLUB in Notting Hill. Salary about £150. 
Mornings generally free.—Address, in first instance, A. WALROND, Eiq., 2 Old 
Burlington Street, W. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 

















a & EH A Ss © H O OC L 


There will bban EXAMINATION for HOUSE-SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, 
£20, on APRIL 12th. 





TLGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

_ KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Ozford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





eS ne CHABROL, daughter of a 

University Professor, RECKIVES a limited number of GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS for French and accomplishments. Attendance to a “ Lycée de 
jeunes filles.” University lectures. Schoolof Art. Bracing climate. Beautiful 
situation. Highest references.—Apply, Villa Louise, Limoges, or Bedford 
College, Liverpool. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION: 

In DECEMBER, to TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Two Classical 
Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, for boys who on June Ist are 
between the ages of 12 and 14, 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington Oollege, Berks. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at the end of the 
summer Term by the resignation of Miss Day. Candidates are requested to 
send their APPLICATIONS before APRIL 30th to Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester, from whom further 
information may be obtained. The testimonials should not exceed five in 
number, and twenty-five printed copies should be forwarded, together with such 
references as the candidate may desire to offer.—Edwin W. Marshall, Clerk. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 














O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London, ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





ROFIT WITH SPORT.—A PARTY of GENTLEMEN 

is now ARRANGING for a YACHTING CRUISE to an historic GOLD- 

FIELD likely to prove another Klondyke, but in a more accessible region. 

Vacancies for a few more; none but those will:.2 to work need communicate. 

References exchanged.—Particulars to “abYENTURER,” 2 Racquet Oourt, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





— 


N OPPORTUNITY is OFFERED for a LADY of 

Liberal-Orthodox Religious Opinions, interested in Social Work, to make 

her HOME with a LADY of congenial views in a pleasant, airy part of London, 
8.W. Moderate terms.—Address, “ F. K.,” 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 


CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS & MODERN DOUBT, 


Essays and Addresses in Aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, 

and Consolatory Religion. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., Formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘* Enigmas of the Spiritual Life.” 

Dr. OLiFForD says :—“‘ It is a most valuable book.” 
**A fine expression of undogmatic Ohristianity, sympathetic, eloquent, and 
well informed.”— Westminster Review. 
* A notable contribution to modern religious thought......We count it one of 
the best and wisest deliverances on matters religious we have had for many a 
day.”—Bradford Observer. 
“ This is a remarkable book...... Mr. Craufurd has at his command a copious 
store of knowledge and observation, and a singularly bright and charming 
style.”’—Speaker. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE HIGHER OCRITIOISM IN COLOURS. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


An Entirely New Translation Printed in Colours Exhibiting the Composite 
Structure of the Books. With Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustra- 
tions from Nature and from Ancient Monuments of Egypt, Assyria, &c. 
Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, and Edited 
with the assistance of Horack HowarpD Furness, Ph.D., LL.D, by PavuL 
Havpt, Ph.D, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The first three, now ready, of the twenty volumes in which the new transla- 
tion is to appear are :— 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By Professor G. F. Moors. 


98 pp., printed in seven colours (42 pp. translation, 56 pp. notes) ; 7 Full-page 
Illustrations (including a Map in colours); 20 Illustrations in the Notes. 
6s. net, cloth, gilt top. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. By Professor T. K. 


CHEYNE. 216 pp., printed in seven colours (128 pp. translation, 88 pp. notes) ; 
9 Full-page Hlustrations and 28 Illustrations in the Notes. 10s, 6d. net, cloth, 
gilt top. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Professor WeLLHAvusEN 


and Dr. Horack Howarp Furness. 224 pp., printed in black only (161 
p. transiation, 63 pp. notes, with an Appenoix on the Music of the Ancient 
ebrews); with 8 Full-page Illustrations (one of them in colours), and 53 

Illustrations in the Notes. Professor Wellhausen’s German translation of 

the Hebrew Psalter has been rendered into English by Dr. Horace Howard 

Furness, of Philadelphia, the eminent Shakesperian scholar. 10s. 6d. net, 


iiecanstiiiai PART VII. NOW READY. 
THE BIBLE: for Home and School. With Introduction 


(in Part I.) by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
ls.each. Boundinlimplinen. To be issued in Ten Monthly Parts. 


THE BIBLE: for Home and School. Arranged by 
Ep. T. Bartiett, M.A., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia, and Jonn P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the Old 
Testament Languages and Literature in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School in Philadelphia. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


16,747.—£10 13s. is needed to keep a lady who has been a governess, in a Home 
for Incurables. She is now paralysed, lame, and deaf, but she has made a very 
brave struggle to earn a living in spite of her infirmities, 








19,652.—£7 3s. is asked for to complete a pension of 10s. a week to a most 
respectable old couple. The man has been a member of a Friendly Society for 
many years, and they have had considerable savings, which are now exhausted, 
There are no relations able to help. Their landlord assists by allowing them to 
remain in their present lodgings at a reduced rent. 


16,228.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £2 12s., to enable them to 
continue an allowance of 2s. a week to an old naval pensioner aged 94. The 
naval pension amounts to 7s. a week, and a nephew helps. 





19,276.—Wanted, £3 14s., to complete a pension for a widow, aged 66, who 
supported herself for thirty-four years, but who, on account of deafness and 
oe age, is now almost past work. The vicar of her parish and friends 
elp. 


19,096.—£8 14s, is needed towards the support of a single woman in a Home 
for Incurables. For many years she supported her aged mother by doing 
laundry work, and managed to save over £100. Upon this they both lived for 
some time after the daughter became unable to work. She is now quite helpless 
through rheumatism. 








17,584.—Help is asked to continue a pension of 7s. 6d. weekly to a very respect- 
able widow aged 74, Has seen better days. Now unable to work through failing 
sight. Relations and a former employer help. £7 16s, is needed. 

18,729.—A Southern Oommittee ask for £2 18s. 6d., to complete an allowance 
of 4s. 3d. a week to a widowed charwoman, aged 67, whose husband was for 
32 years in a Sick Club. Her married sons can support her with this assistance, 

19,622.—£4 4s, 6d. is required to make up an allowance for a single woman of 
72, incapacitated through failing sight from earning her living — laundress, 
Friends and the clergy contribute 4s, 3d. a week. 


7 eee J, a et a. ee ee ees 


‘ Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 


i 7 2- W Ri-#® 3 -B- Bi 


AUTHORS’ MSS. from 1s. per 1,900 Words. 
her prices on application. 











SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN, 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-Box 
1813-30. , 
Edited by LADY GREGORY. 


From the World :—“‘ Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with good stories. Indeeg 
the great difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book ig the 





plethora of good things that clamour for quotation. 


From the Times :—‘‘ A gallery of contemporary portraits, full of interest in 
themselves and admirably illuminated by the bright comments of the editor,” 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1899 


By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’a Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo, 6s, 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ This is a book which was distinctly wanted, As 
a book of reference it should prove invaluable to journalists, and as a lucid 
account of how Egypt became what she was when England took her in hang 
it will be instructive to every intelligent reader.” P 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
On March 26th. 
Royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 
VOL. LIV. (STANHOPE-STOVIN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which wil) 
be effected within two years from the present time, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of GARDNER’S “ HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE.” 


Now ready.—THIRTEENTH EDITION, with numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies, Re. 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Miesionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H.O. Sravexer, F.R.C.S. Eng. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Published to-day.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC, By J.A. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of Saratoga,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annut. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for! wn.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 2 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 573, just published for Marcu, includes Dr. Dibdin’s 
and other Bibliographical Works, G. Zainer’s first German 
Bible, Nuremberg Chronicle, Purchas’s Pilgrims, Shake- 
speare’s Poems, 1640, and the usual good selection of books 
of all classes. Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to ‘ John 
Baker.” 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Ot 
M. A. COURT anv CO,, 38 Litrvitte Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ADMIRAL DUNCAN. 


By the Ear. oF 
CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 163, 


aera ‘ch 
ly congratulate Lord Camperdown on the happy inspiration whic 
ip “> pont aan soca the centenary of his ancestor’s victory by writing a 
it ¢ the victor, and on the skill, judgment, and literary felicity with 
wet be has accomplished his pleasing, but not too easy task.”’—Times. 
W 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


‘ Rise of Exugland as a Maritime Power. By JULIAN s 
heed with Portrait, 214 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations in the 
— ee aad into the front k of writers on 

i | has stepped at once into the front rank o ars 

“Mr. Zolae gg: Bo to the same order of naval literature as the 


al history. 2 nei 
pete yolumes of Oapt. Mahan.” —Times. 


THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD 


: an Episode of Frontier War. By Winston L. SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
pace i. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, With Maps and Plaus, crown 
8vo, 78, 6d ; 

f Anglo-Indiav history there are few chapters as vigorously 
eas auiling as Lieut. Churchill’s description of the tribal surprise of 
te Malakand garrison, and the British victory which crowned six days’ des- 


perate fighting.’—Datly News. 
WITH PREFACE BY LORD ROBERTS. 


A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


v . RAWLINSON, Bart, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.O.L., F.R.G.S., &. By 
Ee bsactwnen M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. With Portraits 


and a Map, 8vo, 16s. 


“Sir Henry Rawlinson has been fortunate in his biographer. It would be | 


more competent to deal with the historical and 20 

ical sides of Sir Henry’s life-work than his brother, Canon Rawlinson, ite 
pa mg Soars at Oxford. Its political aspects are touched off in a masterly 
introduction by Lord Roberts.” —Times, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND UNDER HENRY IV. 


By James Hamilton Wruir, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
4yols. Vo’. IV., 1411-1413. Crown Svo, 21s, 
*,* Vol. 1, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 153. Vol. IIT, 15s. 


difficult to find a writer 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE OF | 


APOSTASY AGAINST WORDSWORTH. By W. Hate Wuirs, Editor of 
the “* Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the Possession 
of Mr. T. Norton Longman.” Crovn 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON LIDDON. 


SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. By Henny | 


Parry Lippon, D.D., late Canon and Chancelior of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 5:3. 


THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By 


Wittram Morris, Author of “‘Tne Earthly Paradise,” &, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. have in preparation a COLLECTED EDITION 
of the Works of the Right Hon. Professor F. x 
Volumes will be issued Monthly from March, 1898, at a uniform price of 
5s. each, in crown 8vo. 


NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1883. [Ready. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lec- 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890, (April, 1898. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the Gif- 


ford Lecturez, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
[May, 1898. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion: the 


Gittord Lectures, deiivere ! before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
[June, 1898, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | 


MULLER. The | 





| 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
MAXWELL GRAY'’S NEW BOOK. 
RIBSTONE PIPPINS. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“The book has a charm that will secure its instant and eager 
reading by every reader who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—Large Reprints are NOW READY of the 
following NEW NOVELS :— 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated by Peter Newell. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


“Far more entertaining than the average novel.” 
—Morning Post. 


PROHIBITED IN RUSSIA. 
THE SON OF THE CZAR (Peter the 
Great). By James M.Granam. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“Those who do not know the history of Alexis and his mistress 
Euphrosyne will learn a good deal of the history of Russia while 


| enjoying Mr. Graham’s well-written tale.’—Publisher’s Circular. 


| 
{ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SPANISH JOHN. A Romance of the 


"45, By WiLttiam McLennan. Illustrated by Myrbach. Crown Syo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
“The people in the Highlands gave to the hero of this delight- 
ful book the name of Spanish John.”—Scotsman. 
““Mr. McLennan has added another portrait to the gallery of 
brave soldiers who win our hearts by brave deeds.” 
—Black and White. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL Aanp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assure? 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class, 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 


Heap Orrickss— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes only at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a** SWAW ”? will you realise its inestimable value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce: it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of ail pens most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEHAPSIDE, E.C.. 

954 REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 LxcHanGE STREET, MANOCUESTER 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


1 

Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86...0143,.072 





Including postage to any 
part of the United 
Kingdom .., ade eee 

Including postage to any ~ 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Yearly. 











Ohina, ke * 1106...0153..078 
READING CASES FOR THE M.P., Edmund Gosse 








LONDON 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. toe PRINCE or WALES, K.G 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E.@LADSTONE; The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Ksq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.,. F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


LIBRARY, 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1, 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Ksq., C.B, Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Syduey Gedze, Esq., 
Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.0.8.1., sr C. Me 


SPECTATOR, Kennedy, O.B., K.0 , W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
Price 2s. each. W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, E:q, Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Puliock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yeariy Vols., ls. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





Ten to Half-past Six. 
tu Members, 16s. 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


Reading-RKoom Open from 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ERNEST G. HENHAM’S NEW NOVEL 
“*TENEBRAE.” 
N.B.—The Third Edition of Mr. Henham’s “ MENOTAH” is now on Sa’'e, 6s. 


The Glasgow Hera'’d says:—‘* There can be no doubt that Mr. Henham has the 
faculty of holding the reader’s attention from start to finish.” 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL ‘*HAGAR OF THE 
PAWNSHOP.” 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., Frontispiece by John Williamson, 


UNDER ONE COVER. 


A New Series of Stories by Eminent Authors. An entirely New Collection of 
really Striking Stories, many of them specially written for this Work (in- 
cluding Three long Stories by Ricuarp Marsu, Author of ** The Beetle: a 
Mystery!" aud Two Stories by Ernest G. HenHAM) by-— 

S. BARING-GOULD. RICHARD MARSH. A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

FERGUS HUME. ERNEST G. HENHAM.| ANDREW MERRY. 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S NEW NOVEL “THE CON- 
SECRATION OF HETTY FLEET.” 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘* tast-End Idylis.” 

The Daily Mail says :—“ This skilfully constrncted story rises artistically to a 
dramatic climax that comes like a thunderelap to its culmination. The work- 
manship and charm of the story are excellent.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ A fine theme worked out with the greatest re- 
straint and delicxte craftsmanship. The characters in this powerful story are 
admurable,—there is originality, picture:queness, and real feeling in them all.” 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ATHOL FORBES’S NEW BOOK ‘“CASSOCK AND 
COMEDY.” 


The Humorous Side of Clerical Life. A Series of most Amusing, Interesting, 
and Original Anecdotes aud Records of the Author’s Personal Experiences 
of Clerical Life and Work. Among the Chapters are:—Babies and Baptism 
—The Humours of Marriaga—The Humours of Funerals—The Humours of 
the Sunday Schoo!—Tne Humcurs of Preachers and Preaching—Patting in 
the Banns—The Humours of Visiting—Ciurch Workers and their Ec en- 
tricities—Concerning Charchwardens and Vestry Mcetings—Our Organists 
—New Curates and their Faults, 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CHARLES H. EDEN’S NEW BOOK ‘*BUNTHORNE : 
the Story of a Fool.” 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, jast ont, crown 8¢o, 6s. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVEL ‘“SHEILAH McLEOD: 
a Heroine of the Back Biccks.” 


Wi h rrontispiece by Hal Ludlow. 
The Athenzum says :—“ He tells a real'y moving tale. The narrative proceeds 
briskly enough, and is worth realing.” 
Literature says :—‘‘ A capital tale, packed with exziting scenes and situations, 
strung together by a practice i hand.” 


FOURTH EDITION, just out, with 4 Illustrations by John Williamson, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


s 
RICHARD MARSH’S NOVEL “THE BEETLE: a 
’ 
Mystery !” 

The Daily Graphie says:—“‘The Beetle’ is the kind of book which you put 
down ouly for the purpose of turning up the gas and making sure that no per-on 
or thing is standing behind your chair—and it is a book which no one will put 
down until finisbed except for the reason above describe i.” 

The Academy says :—‘* This surprising and ingenious story succ3eds in pro- 
ducing that sensation of horror which should make the flesh of even the least 
susceptible reader creep.”’ 

The Speaker says:— A story of the most terrific kind is duly record~d in this 
extremely powerful book. The skill with which its fantastic horrors are pre- 
sented to us is undeniable.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘* The weird horror of this Beetle grows upon the 
reader, It is difficult, if uot impussibie, to lay down this book when once begun.” 


CARLYLE IN FIOTION, 
A NEW NOVEL BY MALCOLM STARK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GEORGE STIRLING’S HERITAGE. 


Mr. Giapstonx says :— I have begun and am perusing the story with much 
interest, and with the expectation of more.” 

Dr. WaLLER, Ex-President of the Wesleyan Oonference, says :—‘* The perusal 
of this book is like a walk over one of the breezy Scottish Moorlands in which 
health is taken in at every breath.’’ 

The Yorkshire Post says:—Strong in character, painting, pathos, and 
humour.” 

The Speaker says :—“ Sincerity of purpose, purity of spirit......Genuine humour, 
really true to life.” 

The Irish Times says:—“ Splendid work......Far higher than the ordinary 
romance writing of the day.” 


A MODEL FOR EVERY CLERGYMAN WHO ASPIRES TO WRITE THE 
HISTORY OF HIS PARISH, 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
By Rev. Canon HAMMOND, Author of “ Church or Chapel ?” &. 


A CORNISH PARISH: being an Account of St. 


Austell—Town, Church, District, and People. 
By JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B, Vicar. 

The Times says :—** A charming compound of history, statistics, and anecdotes, 
many of the last being racy of the soil and extremely amusing...... Canon Ham- 
mond’s good local stonies are endlesa.”’ 

The Spectator says :—“ We know of no ‘ annals of a parish’ which will compare 
with this for fulness, accuracy, and humour. The book is admirably printed and 
bound, and the photogravures are clear and striking, 





London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
Puilishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








—————__ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢p 


SIR CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY - NINE 
YEARS IN THE ARMY: 


Gwalior and the Battle of Maharajpore, 1843. The Gold Co, 
Africa, 1847-48. The Indian Mutiny, 1857-58. The Expeqin™ 
to China, 1860-61. The Siege of Paris, 1870-71; ge." 


By Sir CHARLES A. GORDON, K.C.B.  j9, 


BROWN MEN AND WOMEN: 
Or, the South Sea Islands in 1895 and 1896. . 
By EDWARD REEVES. 
With Map, Music, and 60 fine Ilustrations from new Photographs, 10s, 6a, 


A bright and graphic account of Polynes’a as it is to-ray. The Is] 
were: The Friendly Islands—Tonea—samoa—The Fijian Gr up—Th, 
Group—The Society Islands, A Special Chapter on Missionaries, © Cook 








ands visite 





New Novels. 
THE ROMANCE OF A NAUTCH GIRL. 


Frank Penny, Author of ‘* Caste and Creed.” 6s. J Mrs, 
The scene is laid in Southern Ind‘a, and the book depicts rative and Earo 
life aud character. The plot turns upon the disappeurance of an Englisi 
who has mixed himself up with a devil-dane'ng fanstion, eens 


FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. By G. Carvey 

Second Edition, 63. ‘ 

‘For a long time there has issued from the Press nothing in our creative lite 

ture more perfect in its way.”—BIRMINGHAM Post ‘Essentially a master ie 
The best novel that has appeared since the spring.””-—BooK Gazette, “(jf hess 
ing interest throughout "—GLasaow HrraLp, ‘One of the most notable novels 
we have lately met.”—BooKsELLER. ‘ Deeply interesting and stimulating — 
PaLt Mai GazeTrTs, 


ST. KEVIN, AND OTHER IRISH TALES. ByR. p 
Rogers. 68 G 

“* Of simple, old-fashioned fun there is plenty in the book.”—Tiuss. "Trish 
stories of the good old crusted kind, of which Priests and Peasantry, Potatoes aud 
Purgatory are the chief ingredients.’—BirnMINGHAM Post, : 


DEAD MEN’S TALES. By Cuartes Junor. 
boards, 2s, A Collection of powerful Australian Stories, 

‘* There is life, strong and insistent, but there is no morality in his pages, and the 

hunt for gold out in the wastes, and the shifts and contrivances for. it in { 

cities, afford ample scope for the author's pecuiar talents,”’—LiTERaRY WOuLD, 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. In 2 parts. 
(1.) ENGLISH. By Colonel P. H. Dausiac, M.P. Second 


Edition, pp. 516, 7s 6d. 


(2.) CLASSICAL (Latin and Greek), with English Trans- 


ing.’— 


Picture 


he 


lations. By T, B. HarBorTie, Pp. 606, 78, 6d. 
Both fully Indexed under Catzhwords, Subjects, and Authors, 

“Ttis the highest commendation to say that Mr. Harbottle has produced a voluns 
in every way worthy to follow the English one. Its range over the Greek and tatin 
authors is remarkably complete ; ac-uracy has been well studied, and the English 
translation is alwoys given, where possible, from some standard work.” —Pat, 
MaLL Gazette, ‘ Equal to its predecessor in fulness, accuracy, thoughtful 
arrangement, and general convenience,” —BIRMINGHAM Post, 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWIOK, 


PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Henry Sivewicr, Lit.D., 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam. 
bridge. 4s. 6d, 

“ His treatment is, as usual, able, thorough, and extremely fair. Practical 
enough to be intensely interesting.”’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS (“ Ethics,” Vol. II.) By Professor 
W. Wonpt. 6s. 

The First Volume, THE FACTS OF THE MORAL LIFE (7s. 61.), has already 
been published; and the Third and Concluding Volume, THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MORALITY AND THE SPHERE OF THEIR VALIDITY (7s. 6d.), wil 
be published this year. 

‘* We strongly recommend all students of ethics to study this able and luminous 
sketch of the development of the science.’”’—UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT, 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY: a Handbook for 
Students of Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Hsthetics, and General Philosophy. 
By Professor Kitpe, Translated by W. P. Prtuspury and Professor B. B. 
TITCHENER. 6s, 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
SCIENCE OF EDUOATION. By J. F, Herpart, Translated, with Notes 
and an Introduction to the Study of Herbart (125 pp.), by Beatrice C. 
MoLuner, B.A.Lond., Lecturer at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
a V4 _——— BreaLE; and a Glossary, Index, Diagrams, and 5 

ates. . 6d. 


PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION: Saint-Cyran, Arnauld, 


Lancelot, Nicole, De Saci, Guyot, Coustel, Fontaine, Jacqueline 
Paseal. Fk xtracts, with an Introduction, by FreLix Capet, Luspectur- 
General of Public Instruction. Tranzlated by A. D. JonEs. 48. 6d. 


WHIST OF THE FUTURE: a Forecast submitting De- 


fects in existing Whist Laws. Containing Arguments against the Awerican 
Leads being applicuble to Strong Hands and Weak Hands alike. By Lieut.- 
Col. Lowstey, R.E. 3s. 6d. 


BY DR, ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


VACCINATION A DELUSION: its Penal Enforcement 


a Crime, proved from the Evidence of the Royal Commission. With 12 fold- 
ing Diagrams, ls. 


AARBERT : a Drama without Stage or Scenery, Wrought 
out through Song in Many Metres, mostly Lyrical. By WitL1aM MarsHaLt. 
Pp. vi.-359, 5s, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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wi. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 yols., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncat, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

Tur OUTLOOK.—“ Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of its 

title, for he offers us much more than a critical study of his subject, 

* reconstitutes the entire social history of the age, sets the 

poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with remarkable 

Earning and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, 
suggestion, and criticism.” 

LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By RicHakD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 


Museum. ; 
Tur Darty Matt.—“ Breadth of view, culture, and thoroughness 


without pedantry characterise this history. We see Italian 
literature not merely in its: local proportions, but as an influence 
spreading wide over the literatures of other nations, and most 
conspicuously, perhaps, over our own.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an 


Account of the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions, 1897, By Lione JAMES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs aud 
Maps and Plans, l vol. Svo, 7s. 6d. [ Monday. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. By 


H. B. Irvine. With 3 Portraits and a facsimile, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 2 net. 
Lf uesday. 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
By WALTER A. Wyckorr. With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown S8vo, 3s, 6d, 7 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


Tue Dairy TeLeGrapH.— Displays with conspicuous force 
and brilliancy all the finer qualities of his earlier works. The 
book is full of curious erudition and archaic lore, and will please 
the judicious as sincerely by the striking picturesqueness of its 
descriptive passages as by the refined grace of its literary style.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 


Tue SpecTaToR.—“As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells 
has never been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is 
always something human about his characters. Both Poe and 
Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to 
the human side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. ByJ.A.Srevarr, 
Author of ** In the Day of Battle,” 
Tue Worip.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we 
are accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, 
romantic, and realistic.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuantes 
BENHAM, 
Tue Sarurpay Revirw.—‘‘ A very good novel indeed. The 
book is worked out thoroughly; the people in it are alive,— 
they are interesting.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK, By Mrs. Capper. 


PRAED, 
_ Tue Darty TevecrapH.—* Undeniably powerful and interest- 
ing.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasnizte 


D’ANNUNZIO. 
THE Patt Mau Gazerre.—“ A masterpiece. The story holds 
and haunts one....../ A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. 


» 


The work of a master—a master whose genius is beyond dispute. 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By 


H. N. Braiwsrorp. 
Tur Wor.tp.—* Quite the most vivid and most realistic picture 
of the lamentable campaign that we have yet met with. We 
follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion with absorbed interest.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., 
Author of “A Drama in Datch.” 
Tue Dairy Mart.—* A strong piece of work; more than com- 
monly clever, conscientious, and sound.” 


GOD'S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Davsoy, 
Author of ‘* In the Bight of Benin.” 
Tue Dairy TeLecrapu.— The dénouement of this brilliant 
pi yaa romance is every whit as satisfactory as its literary 
quality.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, V7.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS. Description of 


Greece. Translated, with Commentary, by J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. Ilus- 
trated, 6 vols. 8vo, Six Guineas net. 
_TIMES,—“ Like Pausanias himself, Mr. Frazer has studied bis materials in 
situ, and writes with the directness of an eye-witness,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Frazer is to be corgratulated on having 
prodaced a work at once indispensable to every student and interesting to every- 
one who cares for things Greek.” 





FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


MIRABEAU. By P. F. Wittert, M.A., Fellow 


and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage, With 
Portraits, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ In this book we are brought into ‘ contact with a good man," 
and are enabled to realise something of one of the most effective influences that 
have moulded the practical life of the Church in our time...... The book is not: to» 
long for the importance of its subject, nor too short for interest, and it will form 
a valuable ‘document’ for future historiaus of the English Church ia the latter 
part of the nineteenth century.” 





OTIUM DIDASCALI. Translations into Greek 


and Latin Verse. By Water Hopuouss, M.A., Head-Master of Durham 
School, late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Crown 8vv, 4s, net. 





CANADA’S METALS. A Lecture Delivered 


at the Toronto Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement « f 
Science, August 20th, 1897. By Professor RoBeEkTS-AuSTEN, U.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


SCENES OF CHILD LIFE IN COLLO- 


QUIAL FRENOH. A French Reading Book for Young Children, By Mr-. 
J. G. Frazer (Lilly Grove). Lliustiated by H. M. Brock. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6u. 











AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By S. 


L. Loney, M.A., sometime Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambric ye. 
With or without Answers, 43. 6, euch. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY JOHN BICKERDYKE, 


Author of “ Daughters of Thespis.” 


HER WILD OATS: 


A Story of the Stage and Thames Life. 


London: T. BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


WHICH BIBLE TO CONSULT ?—This day is published. the Niuth Thousand. 
New Aanp ReviIskD Epition, demy Svo, 784 pp. 


DR. ROBERT YOUNG'S 
LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Of all BOOKSELLERS in the United Kingdom. 


|} OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Pleve 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRAIL 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Leur, 
or Exchanged, 


| iain ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws os oo 





we  £30,000,000 


€1() 10s ROME TOURS, 
£10 10s. Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera. 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 





SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W.; 
47 St. Panl’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


Pe RO) O 1 
£18 18s. CRUISE. 
Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr. 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,185 
tons, electric light, excellent cuisine, 








SECRETARY, 
Ecds’eigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


a 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
SIAM, THE KINGDOM OF 


THE YELLOW ROBE. By Ernest 
Youne. With 20 Full-page and many 
text Illustrations, royal 8vo, 15s. 
“ Here is a book of which I can speak with un- 
stinted praise...... I heartily commend the book.” 
—T. P. O'Connor in the Graphic. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. 
By the Maraquts of Lorne, K.T. Fully 
Nllustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A volume fall of interest.’”’—Scotsman, 

“* Lord Lorne has bad every opportunity of hearing 
the ancient sagas, of which he offers an excellent 
collection.”— Mr, ANDREW LaNG in the Daily News. 


ANDREE & HIS BALLOON. 


By H. Lacnamsre and A. Macuuron. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 40 Full- 
page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*Where are they ?......more than seven months 
have passed...... Where are they? still remains un- 
answered.’’—Daily News. 


SELECTED POEMS. By 


Gnorce Merepitu. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ These selected poems are a literary treasure.” 
—Scotsman. 


SONGS OF LOVE & EMPIRE. 


By E. Nesgir. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should 
live.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR 
EAST. Bythe Right Hon. Grorar N. 
Curzon, M.P. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps, extra cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE ROARING REUSS: 


By W. Brivces Brrrr. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
**To the lover of nature, this litt’e cycle of tales 
will appeal effectively.”—Literary World, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Constable’s Reprint of the Author’s 
Favourite Edition. With all the 
Original Plates and Vignettes (Re- 
engraved), in 48 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
paper label, £3 12s. net the set; cloth 
gilt, gilt top, £4 16s. net the set; and 
half-leather gilt, £6 net the set. 

Also sold in separate volumes. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 


SON. Edited by AvausrinE Birre.t, 

Q.C., M.P. Frontispieces in Photo- 

gravure. 6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 

or paper label, 12s. net the set; half- 
leather, 18s. net the set. 

“ The format adopted is attractive—the sizo being 

handy, the binding tasteful, the paper guod, the 
typography neat and clear.”—Globe. 


’ 

CONSTABLE’S HANDATLAS 
OF INDIA. A Series of 60 Maps and 
Plans prepared under the direction of 
J. G. Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S., kc. 
Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 

“Nothing half so useful bas been done for many 
years to help both the traveller in India and the 
student at home. A pleasure to hold and to turn 
over.” —Athenzum, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND 
GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Uniform 
with Constable’s Hand Atlas of India. 
Half morocco, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION 
AND FOLK LORE OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. By Wituiam Crooks. 
Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 21s. net. 


THE PREACHING OF IS- 


LAM. By T. W. Arnotp. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 


TIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
AND NAVY. By Joun Horstey Mays. 
With many Coloured Plates, fully Illus- 
trated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
“Of the manner in which the work has been car- 
vied out it is impossible to speak except in terms of 
warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or 
® Queen’s ship that will be long without it.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEXT WEEK. 


THE POTENTATE. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER, 





The Sequel to “ THE PRISONER OF 
ZENDA,” by Mr. Anthony Hope, is 
now appearing monthly in the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine” under the title of 
“ RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” The 
Sequel began in the December Number. 





THE APRIL NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 





Finely Illustrated. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





CONTENTS. 

** Gossip.” FRONTISPIECE. 
Photogravure after the Picture by Edmund Picard. 

Dreams. Beatrice J. PRAuL. 
Illustrated by Arthur H, Buckland. 

Rufford Abbey. Lorp Savitz. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs, 

Pan: a Memory. Ducugss or Lens. 
With Illustrations by A. van Anrooy. 

The Evolution of Comfort in Railway 

Travelling.—I. In England. Part I. 

Tllustrated with Photographs, G, A. SEKON. 


Reflections. Cuaries D. Warp. 
Full-page Illustration. 
** King William.” 
Resurrection. 
Illustrated by A. L. Bowley. 
An Artist in Antwerp. 
G. R. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher. 
British Army Types.—XI. A Lieu- 
tenant Royal Engineers. 
Drawn from Life by arthur Jute Goodman, 
Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 10-12. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
The Record of the Gurkhas. Part IL. 


FRED. P. GIBBON. 
With Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 
Medusa. H. Bancrort. 
**Good Hunting.” E. Nuszir. 
With Lilustrations by Gordon Browne, 
April. Brrnarp M. Ramsay. 
South London.—PartIV. A Forgotten 
Palace. Sir WALLER BHSANT, 
With Illustrative Sketches by Percy Wadham. 
A Careful Man: Monologue. 


PHCEBE HART. 
Facially Illustrated by Sydney Brough. 
Gossamer Threads. C. Jeir-Suarp. 
Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. Part I. 
0. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Five Weeks in Jerusalem. 
The late Lady MILDRED BER“SFORD- HOPE, 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
From a Cornish Window. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH, 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


TITLE AND CONTENTS OF VOL. XIV. 


Hat Goprrey. 
F. G. Bowtes. 


OFFICES: 
Lonpon: 18 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
New York: ASTOR-COUR!I BUILDING. 





amine 
“Singularly happy!” 


J E SUS, UBLISHER’s 
rae CARPENTER 
or NAZARETH, 


**Joseph the Dreamer” and “A Child’s 
Religion.” 


LONGMANS, London ; SCRIBNER’S, ¥ 
and all Booksellers’. ie York; 





itt. 
_, Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assuraneg 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 
Fidelity Guarantee, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £2,850,009, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, ‘ 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, ; 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw: 
below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particy. 
lars, post-free. 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON “ Foops ayp 
TKEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.4, 
&e.—‘ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex. 
peuded—can be said to weigh with us in choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffve without hesitation. Oocoa is a food; tea and 
cotfee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
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HoveENDEN, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Science Gossip says :—‘‘ We recommend our readers to perase this work dis- 
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that in the work, as a whole, the author represents the tendency of modern 
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The Manchester Courier says:—‘‘ Mr. Hovenden is an audacious and fascina- 
ting author...... His fascination arises from the magnitude of his subjects, and 
the unconventional, unpedantic manner in which he treats them: his audacity 
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With 77 Illustrations. 
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Works of the Chief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 

The Times says:—‘‘ Few people have had better opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with recent English painting, and with the best private collections, 
than Mr. A, G. Temple, the Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery. He his 
organised many successfal exhibitions, and in the course of his work has 
naturally been brought into contact with many owners, painters, and veteran 
dealers, who have given him an abundance of information not to be obtained 
from the ordinary books, The volume before us, ‘The Art of Painting in the 
Queen’s Reign: being a Glance at some Painters and Paintings of the British 
School during the last Sixty Years,’ is the result of these studies and conversa- 
tions, and with its seventy-seven collotype illustrations may be pronounced a 
very attractive book.” 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCH ZOLOGICAL TREATISH OF THE 
CENTURY.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign Countries ; 
together with the Folk-Lore attaching to them, with Plans and Illustrations, 
and an Introduction dealing with the Anthropology of the Irish Race. By 
WI LiraM CoPELAND BortasrF, M.A., late President of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, aud a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of London ; 
Barrister-at-Law. With upwards of 700 Illustrations, 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
£5 5s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:— This is a monumental work on a fascinating 
eubject, which Mr. Borlase has treated so exhaustively that there is nothing left 
for any future archxologist to enlarge upon, in this branch of study, at any rate. 
oeneee It is impossible to do justice to this learned work in the scope of a news- 
paper notice; it is sufficient to say that it will take a place as one of the most 
important archwological treatises of the century.” 


** HANDSOME AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED VOLUME,”—Scotsman, 


THE NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA. By 


W. Savitir-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &€., Past President Royal Society of 
Queensland; formerly Assistant in the Natural History Departments of the 
British Museum; Author of ‘“*The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” “A 
Manual of the Infusoria,” &., &c. Lilustrated by 48 Full-page Collotypes, 7 
Coloured Plates by Keulemans and other artists, and numerous smaller 
Illustrations in the text, royal 4to, £3 %.. net. 

The Scotsman says :—*‘ There is a Wor uertul fund of amusement as well of in- 
struction in the study of Australian natural history; and to Mr. Saville-Kent 
must be awarded praise and acknowledgment for the ingenious and successful 
labour he has expended in bringing vividly before our eyea, with the aid of the 
pen and the camera, the more characteristic and bizarre of the denizens of land 
and water. In his handsome and beautiful illustrated volume, ‘The Nataralist 
in Australia,’ he has made, as he says, no attempt to produce a systematic mono- 
graph of plant and animal life of this vast slice of our Empire; to do so would 
have required a ay instead of a single book......Mr. Saville-Kent has been 
active and judicious in his use of the camera, and has ‘caught nature in the act,’ 
in attitudes and aspects that are often almost incredibly droll and expressive. 
Seldom has photography been brought more effectively to the aid of natural 
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EDITIONS OF THEIR WRITINGS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
DICKENS AND CARLYLE, 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 


“Messrs. Chapman & Hall might fairly claim the publishery 
Victoria Cross, if such a thing there were. They have had the rare 
courage to bring out almost at the same moment two large and costly 
ventures. We have already spoken of their admirable Carlyle, and 
to-day we have to speak of their equally admirable Dickens.” 

—GUARDIAN, 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
VOLUME XXII. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With Introduction and 
Notes by ANDREW LaNG, and 10 New Photogravure Illustrations by 
Charles Green, Square crown 8vo, 6s, [ Ready. 

*,* The Illustrations for this volume have been specially drawn for the 
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The Guardian says:—“The Gadshill Edition is all that the lover of Dicken: 
can desire. It will be more complete than any that have appeared......It is 
handsome in form, easy to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmost pains have 
been taken to restore the illustrations to their original freshness, and if we may 
judge from the first two volumes, these pains have had the success they deserve, 
Mr. Andrew Lang promises an introduction to each work. No one is so well 
fitted for the work as Mr. Lang.” 

The Athenzum says :—** The type 1s excellent, the paper good, the illustrations 
are the origiaal ones. Mr. Lang's introduction is piquant and shrewd......Alto- 
gether in these two volumes thia new edition has made an excellent start,’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The type of it is bold and untrying to the eyes, 
the bindiny is a fine-grained crimson cloth, and the plates are reproductions of 
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THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 


THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Vol. V. With 2 Portraits, square crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, (Ready. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS EDITION. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. SPEECHES. 4 vols. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. LIFE OF STERLING. 1. 
PAST AND PRESENT. FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vols. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—In the matter of printing, paper, and binding 
nothing is left to be desired, while, to add to the value of the production, there 
is an admirable critical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. Itisa 
handsome edition.” 

The National Observer says :— Bids fair to be the standard edition. It is printed 
on light, thick paper, in readable type which will not easily weary the eyes. 
Mr. Traill contributes a brilliant introduction, which, besites being the latest 
word spoken on Carlyle, is also the most daring and incisive.” 


The Daily News says:—“ A series of handsome octavo volumes.” 


The World says :— In outward aspect the present volume promises that the 
series will be worthy of the reputation of Oaslyle, which is now assured. Mr. 
Traill, too, has done his work well. He has resisted the temptation to add 
much to the Oarlylians with which we have been deluged, but writes with 
insight upon the autobiographical elements in ‘Sartor,’ as well as upon the 
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